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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Balfour hopes to be able to make a statement as to 
peace on Monday, but can give no promise. As no news 
beyond the briefest notification of the movements of Lord 
Milner and the leading Boer delegates has been per- 


‘mitted to be published, it is not difficult to imagine 


whence so many who claim to be in possession of infor- 
mation derive their knowledge. At the same time it is 
anot unreasonable deduction from the protraction of 
the negotiations in Pretoria that an earnest attempt has 
been made to arrive at an understanding. There was no 
reason to infer from the Boers having agreed to abandon 
all idea of independence that they would intuitively see 
other questions from the British point of view. The 
ballot which will finally determine whether there is to be 
peace or no peace is now being taken. If it proves un- 
favourable, the Boer delegates will return to the veld in 
circumstances which can hardly inspire confidence in 
their ability much longer to maintain the struggle. The 
only item of war news during the week is the capture of 
Malan ; the troops have hada respite from fighting and 
marching, but their rest should make them the more 
ready to strike with new energy if need be. 


After a very brief space Lord Rosebery has begun 
again to bring forth speeches with an amazing fecundity. 
Exquisite in form and delicate in banter they certainly 
afford an intellectual treat rare in party politics. How 
is it that Lord Rosebery, with all the fastidiousness 
that is rightly accounted a virtue among the educated, 
is yet so acceptable to the profanum volgus? It seems 
almost as strange as if one of the ‘‘ arrangements” of 
Mr. Whistler charmed the people who may be expected 
to think that a photograph on shiny paper is the most 
beautiful work of art. ‘‘Could I make you see the 
beauty of my art?” answered, in effect, Mr. Whistler 
to the cross-examining counsel ; ‘‘ no: it would be as 


useless for me to try as for a musician to pour his | 


notes into the ear of a deaf man”. In art and in 
literature to get a great public you must drop to its 
level. The orator is much more fortunate. Lord 
Rosebery is never vulgar yet he is always appreciated. 
It is strange, and we cannot affect quite to understand 
it. As regards the substance of his speeches of late, 


4 


perhaps the most notable thing was the strong expres- 
sion of opinion that the Liberal party could not abandon 
Free-trade : but he did not define what he meant by 
Free-trade, so no doubt it will be easy to escape from 
that when the occasion arises. 


When Lord Rosebery drops the supposed man of 
action for the figurehead undisguised, what a brilliant 
metamorphosis we have. None will ever pass Lord 
Rosebery in that part. How admirably he brought 
off the London School of Economics ‘function on 
Thursday. A light brief speech, and yet enough to 
convey a very real sense of the work done by the 
School and the void in our educational system which it 
filled. It is largely due to the School of Economics that 
we have now outgrown the obstinate English contempt 
for scientific training in matters political and commercial. 
It would indeed be good if every candidate for Parlia- 
ment and every peer were compelled to go through 
several of the courses of the School of Economics. But 
we can hardly believe that not a single Member of either 
House of Parliament, as Lord Rosebery alleged, has 
attended its lectures. We think we could disprove it 
ourselves. And yet Mr. Hewins did not correct Lord 
Rosebery. Perhaps he did not dare while Mr. Sidney 


Webb did not know. 


Mr. Arnold Forster’s reply on Thursday to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s complaint as to the Admiralty programme of 
construction afforded not unsatisfactory evidence that 
the Government have been making considerable efforts 
to recover the leeway which was the subject of recent 
inquiry. No fewer than 35 ships have been completed 
and passed into the navy in the last 13 months, and 75 
more, including 24 cruisers and 14 battleships, will be 
put in hand during the present year. On new construc- 
tion and necessary work connected with it Great Britain 
will spend 18 millions as against the total naval expen- 
diture by Germany and France of 22 millions. If 
the Admiralty can maintain the output at the present 
rate, they should have no difficulty in bringing the 
fleet up to the standard long ago deemed essential ; in 
construction they are more than holding their own 
against any two other Powers. As Mr. Arnold Forster 
said, if it was expected that Great Britain alone should 
do as much in the way of construction as all the rest 
of the world put together, there could be no hope of 
success. In the new ships, the Belleville boiler will 
not be fitted. That decision was inevitable after the 
recommendation of the Committee, but Mr. Arnold 
Forster rejected as a gross error the idea that the 
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Belleville boilers are necessarily bad. As a matter 
of fact some ships fitted with them have stood their 
trial tests exceedingly well. 


The reappointment of the committee to inquire into 
the effect on British trade of foreign shipping subsidies 
was agreed to without a division in the House on 
Wednesday. It would have been a scandal had it not 
been. We agree with Mr. Evelyn Cecil that the 
reappointment should have been just a matter of form. 
It should also have been done far earlier in the session. 
Sir Alfred Hickman put his finger on the right spot 
when he said that the traders of this country would have 
much more sympathy with complaints as to the dis- 
advantages under which British shipowners labour, 
if they felt that British shipowners acted fairly towards 
their own country. The want of patriotism, the 
sordid sacrifice of every consideration to momentary 
gain, which has marked the direction of some of the 
most prominent British shipping companies, has tended 
to put people out of sympathy with shipowners as a 
class, and to blunt any sense of the great difficulties 
shipowners have to contend with in the adverse opera- 
tion of foreign subsidies. It looks as though while we 
are protesting our belief in unaided private effort 
Government assistance will enable foreign countries to 
snatch from us all that our private effort is said to have 
obtained. It was a satisfactory feature of the debate 
that all the speakers seemed to be alive to the serious- 
ness of the situation and to the necessity of meeting 
foreign countries with their own weapons. That means 
Government action here. 


Theagreement between the American Shipping ‘‘Com- 
bine” and the German companies does not bear out the 
peculiar view of the ‘‘ Times ” that the German shippers 
have made a bad bargain. On the contrary they have 
handed over a quarter of their shares to the Trust in 
return for a guaranteed interest of 6 per cent. on those 
shares whether it is earned or not. That is no mean 
advantage in itself, but the general effect of the compact 
will be, as Herr Ballin explained in Hamburg on 
Wednesday, to promote the German transatlantic trade. 
The Syndicate will see that enough business goes to the 
German shipping lines to prevent a call in order to make 
good the earnings short of 6 per cent. As we read the 
agreement, it will do much to enable the German com- 
panies to pay an all round 6 per cent., which is a great 
deal better than they do now. The Trust apparently 
is considerably disturbed by the prospect of such 
retaliation as was threatened by Mr. Tarte, the 
Canadian Minister of Works, in a speech on Wed- 
nesday. Canada is prepared to seize any opportunity 
that offers for the establishment of a fast service between 
Great Britain and the Dominion, and the ultimatum 
delivered to the Elder Dempster Company by which it 
was hoped to coerce that company into joining the 
North Atlantic Shipping Combination was an effort to 
prevent any such development. We hope the report 
that the Elder Dempster have stood their ground is 
true, especially if the Imperial and Canadian Govern- 
ments have given a tacit undertaking that the company 
shall not suffer in consequence. 


The President of the French Republic arrived in 
Paris again on Tuesday after his visits to S. Petersburg 
and Copenhagen. In his speech at Dunkirk he referred 
to his Russian visit as having had the result of drawing 
closer “‘ the ties of affection and interest between the 
two powerful and loyal nations” and naturally made 
use of it in the way of appeal to domestic parties to 
settle their differences. But all the political significance 
has already been fully extracted from this notable visit 
and fortunately the interesting exchange of civilities 
which took place between M. Loubet and the venerable 
King of Denmark has not to be construed in reference 
to alliances dual or otherwise. It makes no history ; 
and its most notable record seems to be that the King 
referring to his own advanced age gallantly drank a 
toast to the aged mother of the President. 


The Belgian elections have resulted in an increased 
Catholic majority. In view of the recent riots and the 
attitude of threatening bluster assumed by the universal 


suffrage party, this is very significant. It pricks the 
bladder of the so-called ‘‘national demand”. The 
truth is, of course, that the Belgians do not want 
universal suffrage ; they prefer a régime which in all 
social and economic matters is most favourable to the 
poorer classes, while, by keeping political power within 
a vote that does not count only by heads, it secures a 
certain order and stability which render economic 
progress possible. Political contests in Belgium are 
more important than in most countries ; for there they 
are not mere rivalries of factions or contests of parties 
representing little or nothing in the shape of principle. 
In Belgium it is always a contest between religion and 
sheer secularism. No one who has any sort of faith in 
religion can be other than glad at the Catholic success, 


The United States has at last acknowledged its debt 
to Rochambeau by the erection of the statue which 
Jefferson suggested should be placed in the Capitol 
116 years ago. President Roosevelt’s tribute to the 
services rendered to the revolted colonies by France 
if a little flamboyant was inevitable, but the his- 
toric conscience with which he is credited must have 
felt more than one twinge in the course of his 
speech. If a statue to Rochambeau as a deliverer, 
why not to Pitt and Wolfe, who removed the night- 
mare of French intrigue and pretension from the 
American colonies? The expulsion of the French from 
North America alone rendered the rebellion possible, 
and there is nothing more contemptible in American his- 
tory than the begging of support from the enemy whom 
Great Britain crushed mainly in the interests of the 
colonies. It is true France only agreed to help them 
when British generals with regular troops proved 
themselves unable to crush the raw militia of the 
colonies. It was not a love for liberty that induced 
French intervention. Justice overtook France in her 
own Revolution a few years later just as Spain, who 
assisted her, paid the penalty in the early loss of her 
South American empire. But Franceis no doubt happy 
to-day in the solid satisfaction of this statue. In the 
morning the Americans expand in effusive gratitude to 
the memory of the Frenchman who enabled them to 
desert their own country, England; in the evening 
they expand in expressions of regret at the death of the 
English ambassador. 


Lord Pauncefote had unquestionably one very im- 
portant diplomatic gift : he made people like him, and 
so the more easily acquired their confidence. There 
seems to be no reason to doubt that he was really 
popular in the United States and was able to get on 
very smoothly with the American politician—not the 
pleasantest of human types. Nor is there any reason 
to charge the Ambassador with the failure of our 
diplomacy in America during his term of office. That 
it was a term of failure from the British point of view it is 
idle even to question. The facts cry out for themselves : 
and even if excusable or absolutely unavoidable, the 
failure stands none the less. Those who have been 
indulging in such high-flown eulogium of Lord 
Pauncefote’s diplomacy either must regard avoidance 
of friction, at any price to this country, as the only 
end of English diplomacy or they must have reasons 
to know that Lord Pauncefote in no way contributed 
to the Venezuelan surrender, to the canal surrender, 
to the Alaska difficulty and other British diplomatic 
defeats. The latter proposition we are not at all 
disposed to reject; for in one grave crisis at any rate, 
the prelude to the Spanish-American war, it appears 
perfectly clear that Lord Pauncefote was in favour of 
exhausting every diplomatic means to prevent that war. 


King Liwanika’s visit to England will occasion no sur- 
prise to the few who know anything of his record. He 
will not be the least interesting figure at the Coronation 
ceremonies. He comes from the northern limits of the 
British South Africa Company’s sphere of influence. It 
is a mistake to regard him as a sort of Cetewayo or 
Lobengula: he is rather another Khama, of whom 
less is known because until recently his country, 
Barotseland, or as it is called by those who have 
been there Marotseland, was not easily accessible. 
Liwanika voluntarily placed himself under British pro- 
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tection, and his veneration for Queen Victoria was 
more remarkable than that of other native rulers 
from the fact that he had less opportunity than most of 
understanding what British rule means. Savage as 
he and his people are, he has in the course of his reign 
evolved a government that verges on the civilised. 
Like his predecessors he found his way to the throne by 
means that would hardly be considered constitutional 
in Europe. His early days as King of the Barotse were 
characterised by methods which roused the people to 
rebellion and compelled him to seek safety in temporary 
exile. But since his return he has changed all that, and 
the cordiality of his relations with his British neighbours 
is the outcome of mutual respect and confidence. 


Turning to home affairs, the Local Government 
Board established its claim indisputably in Committee 
of Supply on Tuesday to be called the lumber-room 
of Government departments. The President had his 
attention drawn to what promises to be the classic 
example of extravagance in workhouse administra- 
tion. This luxury is the expensive new workhouse at 
Greenwich for which there are no occupants; and is 
largely the result of the desire to dodge old-age pensions. 
Next he was asked to consider the question of separate 
homes for pauper children as against the barrack 
system. Then Mr. Chaplin brought on the subject of 
the rate of speed of motor-cars, their identification and 
the present absurd regulations in regard to them for 
which he admitted he was largely responsible. Finally 
Mr. Bayley objected to lymph being cultivated from 
monkeys by Dr. Copeland, an officer of the Board, instead 
of from calves. Poor Mr. Long did his best to deal 
with this hotch-potch of subjects, but evidently neither 
his nor any other man’s “small head” can carry well 
thought out views on them. From his answer on the 
motor-car question we may expect legislation on what 
seem the sensible lines—to establish registration for 
identification purposes, and to leave the rate of speed 
undefined, and subject only to the ordinary law against 
furious driving. 


Some London Moderates, we should strongly object 
to their calling themselves Conservatives in this con- 
nexion, have been indulging in a conference on municipal 
trading. Not much has come out of Moderate con- 
ferrings and confabbings; at least nothing that 
affected policy or the polls. So we are encouraged 
to expect that as little or less will result from the 
meeting gathered under the wing of Sir Edward 
Clarke. It would be very unfortunate if anything 
did come of it; for the one tangible feature of the 
discussion was a hankering after individualism. These 
gentlemen are opposed to municipalities undertaking 
anything in the shape of house-building. Sir Edward 
Clarke laid down emphatically that he did not include 
“the provision of housing” in the legitimate sphere 
of municipal trading. When everyone else is 
wishing the local authorities to do more in the way 
of ‘*the provision of housing”, these Moderate 
people are for preventing them from doing any- 
thing at all in that direction. 


Two specimens will show the quality of the argu- 
ments addressed to this conference. First, Mr. 
Whitmore. ‘‘As long as they could keep private 
enterprise working well they should do so, but they 
must not declare that all municipal enterprise was 
bad.” What wisdom! What research it must have 
involved to arrive at so remarkable a_ conclusion! 
Then Sir Edward Clarke:—A municipal government’s 
‘‘primary duty was to deal with all those things which 
came home to the ordinary convenience and ordinary 
life of the people”. ‘‘ For a municipal body to sell 
bread would be ridiculous ; it was out of all harmony 
and out of all connexion with the purpose for which 
that municipal body was established.” And yet that 
purpose was ‘‘ to deal with all those things which came 
home to the ordinary convenience and ordinary life of 
the people”. We should have thought that, if there 


was one thing in the world which came within that 
definition, it was bread. Whaton earth can come home 
to the ordinary life of the people, if bread does not? We 
are not arguing in favour of municipal bakeries; we 


are merely showing the sort of logic this accomplished 
lawyer thought good enough for the London Municipal 
Society of which he has undertaken the chairmanship. 
No wonder the Progressives should be perpetual curates 
of the County Council. 


If the deputation of Trade Unionists to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the corn duty kad no better argu- 
ments against it to lay before him than they evolved in 
their discussion of the previous day at their conference 
at the Holborn Restaurant, we do not wonder that he 
very courteously gave them to understand that he 
was uninfluenced by them. It seems that the cost 
of Mr. Thorne’s weekly bread account is increased 
by one shilling. This is remarkable because Mr. 
Steadman instanced another case where the same 
increased cost represented a supply of ninety-six pounds 
of bread per week for a family. Trades-unionist families 
must run rather large at this rate. Another argument 
of Mr. Steadman’s was that every pound spent in food 
was taxed six shillings and three farthings. He based 
this on the taxation paid on food stuffs by co-operative 
societies amounting to 41,610,000. As six shillings is 
roughly a third of a pound, the turnover of the 
co-operative societies is assumed at about £5,000,000. 
Last week the President of the Co-operative Congress 
stated that £80,000,000 of trade had found its way 
through the two thousand societies in existence. This 
makes the taxation on food sixpence three-farthings in 
the pound. 


Could the elaborate figures laid before the Royal 
Statistical Society by M. Yves Guyot on Tuesday in 
his address on sugar bounties be grasped by the 
people of Germany, Austria and France, there would be 
no question about withdrawal from the Brussels Agree- 
ment. They strikingly illustrate the vicious character 
of the bounty system. Not only do the few grow rich 
at the expense of the many, but the price of the com- 
modity they produce becomes practically prohibitive to 
‘tthe very people who pay the bounties. In France 
alone, under the operation of the system, the produc- 
tion of beet increased in fifteen years from 272,000 tons 
to 1,040,000 tons. M. Guyot naturally complained 
that this huge production instead of assisting the jam 
and kindred industries in France is exported to England 
to encourage the jam industry here. Therefore, says 
the free-trader, we should be duly grateful. England 
benefits at the expense of the foreigner. It is 
strange that this view should be held universally by the 
liberal economist. One thing is certain, as M. Guyot 
pointed out—the system cannot last for ever. If free- 
traders were consistent they would rejoice in the 
abrogation of the bounties ‘‘at a time when liberal 
political economy is so much attacked”. In M. Guyot’s 
view the success of the Sugar Conference was ‘‘ the 
most important achievement of economic liberal policy ” 
for more than forty years past. 


The Berlin correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” gave last 
week a few interesting facts about an international 
agrcement for the protection of birds useful to agri- 
culture which was concluded in Paris in March. The 
signatories are France, Spain, Sweden, Austria- 
Hungary, Greece, Monaco, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
one or two other smaller States. Italy was not included 
—deplorable Italy that slays the song birds by tens of 
thousands. In a single Italian town not less than 
seven hundredweight of migrants were put upon the 
market at one time! By the agreement arrived at a 
large number of species, considered to be beneficial to 
farmers, are unconditionally protected. Jays and 
magpies — the latter birds by the way are gladly 
tolerated in many parts of Scandinavia—are not in- 
cluded, and it is not stated how the rook comes off. In 
Germany Herr Rovig, an ornithologist of note, pub- 
lished a book not long ago, giving the result of his 
investigations as to the food of that and other birds of 
the family. His verdict, if we recollect rightly, was in 
favour of the bird. In this country the question of 
whether the rook in the long run aids the farmer has 
never been authoritatively decided. We wish that Mr. 
Hanbury, who is quietly doing such admirable work at 
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the Board of Agriculture, could see his way by and by 
to institute an inquiry as to birds and farming. 


University College has once more attained to the 
leadership of the river at Oxford after an interval of 
twenty-five years. Their crew was a good one, 
although hardly up to the standard of the head boats 
of the last few years, but their chief fault was want of 
polish rather than want of strength and they may be 
expected to render a good account of themselves at 
Henley. The general standard of rowing at Oxford 
was rather below the average, but although there 
were no particularly good crews there were not so 
many conspicuously bad ones as usual. The lack of 
leg-drive which was one of the weak points in the 
University crew seems to have spread itself over the 
rest of the University. Of those who rowed at Putney 
Mr. Long and Mr. Younger were both rowing well in 
the New College boat and it was no fault of theirs that 
their crew was bumped. Mr. G. Milburn was unable to 
take part in the races owing to an accident but his 
brother rowed with judgment and length as stroke of 
the Lincoln boat. Christ Church, who had been 
coached by Mr. W. A. L. Fletcher, were the most 
successful of the Second Division crews. It does not 
appear probable that Oxford will be very strongly 
represented at Henley this year. 


Who are the people that line the pavement by 
Downing Street, waiting there so gladly for an hour or 
more, so as to get just one short stare at Ministers 
attending a Cabinet? We have heard on very good 
authority that the folk that similarly line the pavement 
of S. James’s waiting to see the gates of Marlborough 
House open are composed largely of the husbands of 
London lodging-house keepers, husbands who live in 
sordid ease through the exertions of their wives. But 
the people who wait to see the cabs of Ministers belong, 
we should say, to a larger class, for it is clear by the 
account in the papers that great interest is felt some- 
where in the order in which Ministers come and go, 
how they look and dress, and so forth. ‘‘ Mr. Akers- 
Douglas arrived at 2 P.M. exactly : three minutes later 
Mr. Balfour looking sunburnt drove up in a hansom.” 
Such are the messages wired to newspaper offices all 
over the country when a Cabinet meeting is held. One 
horrible disappointment—so we read in the special 
space reserved for late news—the watchers had the 
other day. Out of the cab instead of Mr. Balfour 
stepped Mr. Balfour’s servant. 


The Bank return of Thursday disclosed an extension 
in the market borrowings of £2,626,900 whilst the 
Treasury balances were 4,828,740 lower, other deposits 
gaining £4,486,430. Including £452,000 received 
from abroad the coin and bullion rose £900,750 and 
with a reduction of £82,145 in the active note 
circulation the reserve stood at £24,561,415—an 
advance on last week’s return of £983,000o—and 
the proportion at 4669 per cent. The Funds have 
Steadily improved, and at the time of writing the 
premier security is bid for at 97 for cash. The 
New South Wales Loan of £3,000,000 was sub- 
scribed for nearly twelve times over with a specially 
large number of small applications which received 
allotment in full. Home railways have not been quite 
so strong in view of the dropping off in traffic returns 
and American rails have been quite neglected beyond 
marking the parity prices. The coalminers’ strike 
has naturally affected the American Railroad market 
adversely: on the other hand Canadian Pacifics 
advanced, though the tendency is feeble. The centre 
of attraction has been the mining market the South 
African section of which has continued to show 
great activity. The market has now quite made up 
its mind that the announcement of peace is imminent 
and next week is looked forward to with anticipation. 
Prices however were hardly maintained at their best. 
The remaining markets have not shown any special 
feature although there has been some evidence of 
a reawakening in the Westralian section. Indian 
Sterling Three per Cents. closed at 101}. Consols 
97} — Bank rate 3 per cent. (6 February, 
1402). 


PEACE AND NO PEACE, 


7 Vereeniging had known as much about the 
prospects of peace as Fleet Street, peace would 
have been declared many days since. The newspapers 
would have had us believe that peace was a matter of 
minutes every day for the last week. And the journalistic 
climax was reached when the ‘“‘ Daily News” gravely 
told its readers that, if peace were not concluded, they 
must hold the Government, that had induced them to 
believe in it, responsible for the public disappoint- 
ment. Presumably conscientious Radicals do not 
allow themselves to read Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches ; 
otherwise we are driven to conclude that they failed 
to understand the meaning of his ‘‘ hopeful but 
not sanguine”. In short the daily papers, with the 
one exception of the ‘‘ Times”, have combined to keep 
the public in a state of fictitious and unnecessary excite- 
ment. To assume that the responsible conductors of 
these journals themselves suffered from the feverish 
impatience with which they have striven to afflict their 
readers would involve too mean an opinion of their 
intelligence. A moment’s reflection—and we presume 
that even the editor of a daily paper has some 
moments in which he can reflect—would have been 
sufficient to convince him, or any other man of ordinary 
intelligence, that a declaration of peace, though not 
absolutely impossible, was highly improbable at any 
time up to the present. Yet for a week at least before 
Mr. Balfour’s statement one or other of the daily 
journals has cajoled its readers with the belief that an 
announcement of peace might be expected from hour 
to hour. The grotesque inventions of detail, the wild 
canards, cannot be attributed to disordered or afflicted 
brains. They must be assigned to another cause. 
That cause is (politely) a highly developed commercial 
instinct, or quite bluntly a desire to increase the sales 
of their respective papers. 

It is doubtfully good business. The papers gain no 
doubt for the moment by the exhibition of such jour- 
nalistic freaks in their columns; but they lose in 
reputation. The very man in the street, by reference 
to whom these journalists are accustomed to measure 
their own superiority, could have told them that 
many of their statements were absurd. Was it 
likely, for example, that the Government would 
make a statement on Monday last, when the 
Boer representatives had not as yet returned from 
Pretoria with Lord Milner’s consolatory explanations 
to the commando delegates at Vereeniging? But if 
we are not mistaken one evening paper at least ex- 
hibited a promise of a Ministerial announcement as a 
bait for pennies. Was it likely, again, that a decision 
which involved financial considerations of the highest 
significance, would have been founded on so narrow a 
basis that the Vereeniging ‘‘yes” could upset it? 
Unless the corn duty canard was a fiction deliberately 
invented for the purposes of party politics, it was as 
inconceivably absurd as the hour-to-hour promise of an 
announcement of peace. 

As a matter of fact the nature of the communications 
which have been passing between the British Govern- 
ment and the Boer representatives is such that a more 
speedy conclusion could only have been reached in one 
event—a flat refusal on the part of the Boers to submit 
to the conditions which Lord Milner was authorised to 
explain to them. What has made the process of 
negotiation so lengthy is the necessity for ‘allowing 
the Boer mind sufficient time to grow familiar with 
circumstances which, though perfectly plain to us, are 
startlingly novel to them. To us it seems a matter of 
course that the Boer, having given up his claim for 
independence, should disarm himself and adopt 
English as the official language. Not so to the Boer. 
To him the mere fact that the British Government 
displays a desire to secure the surrender of the remain- 
ing commandos by peaceable means is a sign of 
military weakness, and as sucha prima facie ground for 
diplomatic haggling. What the Boer wants is to 
surrender now on such terms that he may have an 
opportunity of renewing the conflict at some future 
date with better prospects of success. What the 
British Government, or Lord Milner, has had to do 
is to convince him that if he surrenders at all, he must 
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surrender under conditions which will make this 
renewal of the conflict absolutely impossible, so far as 
human foresight can avail. The differences, therefore, 
of opinion which have protracted the negotiations are 
differences which could only be brought home in a 
practical and concrete form to the Boer mind at the 
last moment. With the record of British policy in 
South Africa before us it is not strange that, even at 
this last moment, the Boer should be reluctant to believe 
that a British Government will refuse to barter the 
prospect of an enduring settlement for a momentary 
convenience. On the other hand, the arrangement of 
these differences has thrown an irksome responsibility 
upon His Majesty’s Ministers. In the face of the 
natural and genuine desire of the nation to conclude a 
burdensome and distasteful task, it is difficult for the 
Government to say that any one point of difference, 
standing singly, should bar the way to peace. Never- 
theless it is the duty of the Government to assume this 
irksome responsibility. They must fearlessly apply 
Lord Milner’s test of ‘‘ never again” to every request 
of the Boer representatives. If their firmness produces 
a ‘‘No” from the commando delegates, there will be 
a feeling of chagrin no doubt; but this feeling will 
soon give place to one of gratitude and satisfac- 
tion. Compared with the assurance that we have 
a Government which can be trusted with the 
destinies of the Empire, the acquiescence or refusal of 
the commando delegates is a trivial matter. If they 
determine to lay down their arms, well and good. The 
Government will have the satisfaction on Monday, or 
at any rate early next week, of making a pleasing 
announcement to the nation. If they refuse, the 
army, schooled and disciplined by two years of 
action in the field, strengthened by reinforcements, and 
rested by a month of virtual armistice, will quickly 
reduce the recalcitrant commandoes to ineffectiveness. 
In the meanwhile the work of political and industrial 
reconstruction will proceed at somewhat greater cost to 
the nation, but otherwise no less surely to its appointed 
goal. That goal is the physical regeneration of South 
Africa by irrigation, and its political regeneration by 
the settlement on the land of a preponderant British 
population side by side with the Boers, 


THE GILDED WEATHER-VANE. 


| ROSEBERY the other day described Mr. F. 
Carruthers Gould, the delightful cartoonist of the 
‘‘ Westminster Gazette”, as the most valuable remain- 
ing asset of the Opposition. We should be inclined to 
say, however, that after all Lord Rosebery himself was 
its chief asset. It is hard to exaggerate the glamour 
which he has at the present time for the public and for 
many of the politicians. To point the finger of truth 
at his past seems futile. It is true—we never heard a 
single soul deny it—that he was, when in power, a 
phantom of a premier, embarrassed all the while, 
latterly longing for his release as intensely as 
Tithonus. What does the average man, and here it 
is the average man we have to take account of, 
remember about that period of uneasy office? He 
remembers that the predominant partner speech was 
made about the beginning of it, that at the end 
there was a tiff over the manner in which Lord 
Salisbury sent his private secretary for Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s keys of office. So much for 
what is commonly remembered of the part played by Lord 
Rosebery. The administration of course will always 
be remembered for the death duties scheme: that 
scheme was carried through with a high hand by Sir 
William Harcourt, Lord Rosebery never having the 
least ‘look in”. It seems no less futile to point to 
Lord Rosebery’s immediate past ; to the contrast be- 
tween his splendid promise and his small performance, 
between his inspiring talk about spade work and his 
dispiriting abstention from anything of the sort. His 
public and his party will take no account of anything of 
the kind. They are resolved to be fascinated by him, to 
wait upon his least word. Provided he make enough 
brilliant speeches—and, as Mr. Chamberlain says, they are 
very brilliant—and is always on the point of consenting, 


without actually ever consenting, to lead his party, Lord 
Rosebery seems safe of the ear and favour ot his public. 
There are two politicians who at present have the 
fancy of the people, one Lord Rosebery the other Mr. 
Chamberlain. It would be hard to imagine two men 
differing more widely in style, in character: it might 
be supposed that men who desired Lord Rosebery could 
not possibly have any liking for Mr. Chamberlain: yet 
we believe that the bulk of the supporters of the one 
are by no means of a widely different type or class 
from the bulk of the supporters of the other. The 
two divide the man in the street between them : and we 
are by no means sure that Mr. Chamberlain gets the 
lion’s share of him. To judge by the talk about 
efficiency—the parrot word efficiency !—about a busi- 
ness nation wanting its affairs to be carried out by 
business men and not by scholars and beautiful talkers 
and old families, Lord Rosebery ought to have but a 
small following. You certainly could not describe him 
as a plain business man any more than you could, say, 
the President of the Board of Trade. The truth is this | 
business test, though it may appeal tothe merchant in 
the City, will never go far by itself to kindle the imagi- 
nation of the man in the street. 

If anyone doubts the fascination which Lord Rosebery, 
the gilded weather-vane of politics, has for the masses, 
let him glance at the recent utterances of certain politi- 
cians: it needs no Rochefoucauld to remind us that 
the adulation by Liberal underlings is a pretty sure 
sign of Lord Rosebery’s popularity in the country: or 
let him see what some of the gentlemen whom it would 
be rude to class among the small fry think. Take the 
occasion of the National Liberal Club dinner a week or 
so since. Did not Lord Carrington talk about the 
evening being ‘‘ epoch-making” ? Did not Mr. George 
Lambert describe the result of the Chesterfield speech 
as ‘* stupendous ”, and remind his hearers that when 
Lord Rosebery was in office there was no bloody and 
costly war in South Africa? All this ‘‘ buttering ” must 
have been a grateful emollient to one smarting from 
‘the abrasions made by Mr. Chamberlain’s brickbats, 
which Lord Rosebery so pathetically -described as 
hurtling about his head when he recanted his Home 
Rule heresies. National Liberal butter! What delicate 
fare! Nor are Lord Carrington and Mr. Lambert the only 
Liberals who of late have been full of profession of joy 
in what Lord Rosebery has done and is going to do. 
Indeed during the past week members of the party, 
who are supposed to be more or less pro-Boers 
and Little Englanders and still Home Rulers, have 
been hastening to even their brethren who were at the 
National Liberal dinner. Mr. W. S. Caine is reported 
by the “* Daily Mail” as saying ‘‘ Lord Rosebery is the 
only picturesque figure we have . . . if he wants the 
Premiership he may have it as soon as he takes the 
field with a definite programme based on the speech of 
Friday”. Mr. Fenwick, the miners’ representative, 
finds Lord Rosebery’s speeches ‘‘capital” and his 
charm of personality ‘‘ irresistible”. Mr. Edmund 
Robertson M.P. says: ‘‘I think the speech all to 
the good. I go with the accepted leader whoever he 
be”. We are not quite sure by the way whether 
the latter sentence reveals a distinct sense of humour or 
no sense of humouratall: itis oneortheother. Mr. Lloyd 
George is non-committal with his ‘I should certainly 
back Lord Rosebery if he were leader of the party, 
because I go with the party” ; but even he cannot hide 
his admiration for the possible Jeader who has just said 
in so many words that there is no occasion to give 
Ireland Home Rule now that the Unionists have given 
her Local Government; who, if he believes in anything 
in the world, believes in Imperialism. Mr. Lloyd George 
finds Lord Rosebery’s speeches “‘ first rate”; Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is always cheered by the Nation- 
alists when he rises to speak on the war, who only 
scourges Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when that 
statesman fails to preach Little Englandism with 
sufficient fervour—he too is among those who cannot 
afford apparently to be quite out of the Rosebery ring. 
Indeed those Liberals who do not want Lord Rosebery 
—we assume there are such, though at the moment 
they are fearful of putting themselves forward — can 
only look to Sir William Harcourt for any assistance : 
and—like the disillusioned missionary and his solitary, 
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ancient convert—they are possibly not always so sure 
of him. 

The worship of the gilded weather-vane by Liberals, 
the eagerness with which they one and all, high and 
low, look up to take note of the direction in which it 
is veering, is certainly humorous. Liberals will not 
grudge their opponents a laugh over it, since many 
of them, who follow the fashion, yet see the ab- 
surdity of it. But unhappily it is very far from being 
only a topic for merriment. We have admitted that 
Lord Rosebery seems to us the chief asset of the Oppo- 
sition at the moment: but we have never said that the 
asset was good : perhaps it would be better if the party 
were completely beggared and passed through the court 
without being able to offer a penny inthe pound. Then 
presently there would be a real chance of what Lord Rose- 
bery himself hankers after, the clean slate and the fresh 
start. We do not attach any importance to the para- 
graphs about a great “‘ Liberal rally” which are being 
sown in the newspapers just now. Chesterfield did 
not rally the party and the Leeds meeting last night 
was altogether a smaller affair. What is going on, 
what is being carefully engineered cannot be called a 
rally. But a serious attempt is without doubt being 
made to fix up some sort of modus vivendi between the 
Imperialist and the non-Imperialist sections of the 
Opposition, between those who say that the South 
African War is a just war so far as this country is con- 
cerned and those who call it an iniquitous war. The 
Liberal Imperialists seem to have come to the con- 
clusion that they are not strong enough to stand 
alone while the pro-Boer and old Radical wing and the 
Liberal Centre see how they lose in popularity by 
dissociating themselves from the one supremely popular 
figure on the Liberal side. We do not believe for a 
moment that such an arrangement can be long lived, 
if—as really seems not so unlikely now that Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George are appearing on the same plat- 
form—it should be effected. The fact that the war 
will probably be over soon may tell in favour of a 
reunion, but foreign and colonial questions cannot be 
overlooked, and there is Home Rule, which Lord 
Rosebery will certainly never have anything more to do 
with whilst the country is of its present mind. Lord 
Rosebery as the weather-vane is always in perfect work- 
ing condition. He responds infallibly to the least breath 
of popular feeling; but it must be left to him to 
determine what really is popular feeling; and we 
feel pretty sure that none of his colleagues will 
induce him ever to point in the direction of Little 
Englandism or Home Rule. How then can there 
be any reality, any good to the country, which un- 
doubtedly needs and presently will need more a united 
and vigorous Opposition, in such a sham compromise 
and such a skin-deep friendship between the two 
wings of the Liberals as is now being attempted? If 
effected it can only postpone the revival of the Liberal 
Party. A prominent Liberal member, who has spent 
twenty years in the House of Commons, is so elated, it 
is announced, at the prospects of a compromise between 
the two wings that he is going about declaring ‘‘ We 
shall be in office again in two years from now”. Evi- 
dently it is possible to be twenty years in the House of 
Commons and learn nothing of politics. 


THE NEED OF THE CHURCH. 


}* is satisfactory to find how nearly complete are the 

figures of the ‘‘Church’s Year-book”, for these 
figures are useful in helping to a right judgment as to 
the relative position of faith and unfaith. This year 
reports have been received from 98 per cent. of the 
beneficed clergy, only 128 out of 13,766 having failed 
to supply the information asked for. Even this small 
percentage of failure ought not to be. The clergy are 
trustees of certain public information which they are 
bound to keep in such order that it is accessible to all 
who have a right to ask for it. It is not a matter of 
their personal will or leisure, but a plain duty. 

The most serious fact in the Report is the accelerated 
decline of candidates for Holy Orders. The numbers 
have been almost steadily diminishing since 1895. The 
average loss per annum for the succeeding five years 


was 59: last year the ordinations were fewer by 81 
than in the year before Thirteen dioceses had less than 
ten candidates each, while Hereford and Sodor and 
Man had only one. At the same time the population 
steadily increases. Every week a good-sized town is 
added. The race for wealth grows faster and faster, 
the thirst for excitement more unreasoning, the disregard 
of external helps to godly living more unrebuked. It 
is not a time when the nation can regard with uncon- 
cern the prospects of an enfeebled Church. 

The disturbing influence of a destructive higher 
criticism, the inadequate income and remote prospect 
of promotion, a wave of general indifference to religion, 
the excesses of extremists and the spirit of controversy 
are all given as causes which are deterring men from 
seeking ordination. But there is nothing in any one of 
them that ought to prevail. Not all higher criticism is 
destructive ; indeed that criticism has strengthened the 
foundations of many a cherished belief. If there be a 
wave of irreligion, it will pass, as others have passed. 
We are certainly not in so bad a way as when Bishop 
Butler refused the Primacy because he thought it too 
late to save the Church, or when Montesquieu re- 
marked on his visit to England ‘‘in the higher circles 
everyone laughs if one talks of religion”. The 
spirit of controversy has not yet torn the Church 
as it did in the fourth century, and it may leave the truth 
stronger and more defined, as it certainly did then. The 
call to the ministry is confessedly not a call to riches or 
to ease, but such a call has never been the strongest, nor 
has it appealed to the best. There is no reason why we 
should not say to the man of good parts and education : 
see if there is any sphere in which you can do better 
with your life than in the ministry of the Church of 
England. There you can’ be a man among men and 
challenge the best in everything that is worthy of man- 
hood, and at the same time be a Priest and a Prophet 
of God. There you have a wide field for every talent, 
you have opportunities, unsurpassed in any career in 
the world, of helping, without intrusion, the sorrows of 
rich and poor alike. It is a hard life often, but it is 
free, happy, expansive always. That is a fair way of 
putting the case, and if put by trusted men it should 
move the youth of England not less than Garibaldi’s 
appeal moved the youth of Italy: ‘‘ Men of Italy”, he 
said, ‘‘ I have nothing to offer you but cold and hunger 
and wounds and death—let him who loves his country 
follow me”. 

But sacrifice must not be asked of the clergy only. 
The strengthening of the forces of religion in the 
country is a question as vital to the layman as to the 
cleric. The nation profits solidJy by the work of every 
village parson. Bishop Creighton in his opening 
words to the Church Congress in London said that 
the churches’ great contribution to the welfare and 
stability of the commonwealth was character. No 


tables can be compiled that would show the- extent of 


the State’s indebtedness, but it would be interesting to 
inquire how many of the men who have influenced our 
times had their early training in an English parsonage. 
One thinks at once of Cecil Rhodes: but if the inquiry 
were pursued, the list would be long enough to show 
that the discipline, the self-control, the simple living, 
the effort for the well-being of others—to say nothing 
of the religion—which, cheap sneers notwithstanding, 
commonly form the atmosphere in which the vicarage 
children are brought up, often result in the type of 
character which bears the burdens and wins the victories 
whether of the forum or of the camp. It is of the 
first importance to ensure that there shall be at least 
one centre of high thinking and Christian living in 
every hamlet in the land. The parochial system of the 
Church of England has secured this for centuries. 
There seems no possibility of it being secured in any 
other way. 

Yet what is the country doing to ensure it? What 
sacrifices are the laity prepared to make? The ancient 
endowments of the Church tell of the farsighted de- 
votion of our forefathers: but their children have 
forgotten the lesson and are content to enjoy what 
others will soon ask for in vain. The whole sum 
raised last year in church collections and Easter 
offerings to help the stipends of incumbents was under 
4150,000. Yet the average net value of livings in the 
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Church of England is barely £248 per annum, and 6,200 
of the total 14,242 have an annual income of less than 
£140. The diocesan organisations for the augmenta- 
tion of benefices are pitifully small. Only seven of them, 
York, Ely, Lincoln, Llandaff, Peterborough, S. David’s, 
and Worcester, are able to distribute as much as £1,000 
in one year. The Queen Victoria Clergy Fund started 
with high hopes and encouraging auspices. It was to 
be a Jubilee Memorial of the whole Church to Queen 
Victoria who herself gave £1,000 to its funds. Both 
the archbishops and all the bishops are its patrons, and 
yet the total contributed to the central fund for 1901 
was £9,208! Whatever table in the Year Book we 
consult the same conclusion is inevitable, not that 
Churchmen are illiberal, for they gave over six millions 
in charities last year, but that they have failed to grasp, 
first, that the failure of men qualified for Holy Orders 
is at this moment a serious peril to the cause of religion 
in the country, second, that the failure is partly due to 
their unwillingness to share, in some small measure, the 
self-denial which they demand from their clergy. 

Three things must be done. (1) Every Churchman 
must support some fund which aims at enabling the 
clergy to live decently. It is not well that the parson’s 
children should be educated at the Board School, his 
wife ill-clad and pale with anxiety, and he himself 
rusting to decay because he cannot afford to buy a book. 
(2) Larger help must be given to poor men to meet the 
expenses of education for Holy Orders. The expense 
cannot wisely be curtailed. As the Bishop of Liverpool 
recently pointed out, elementary schoolmasters are 
everywhere seeking a degree, and it will be disastrous 
for the schoolmaster to be the University man and the 
vicar the illiterate. Perhapsafter all there is less difficulty 
from lack of men than lack of money to train them. Few 
of the country clergy can afford to send their sons to 
Oxford or Cambridge now. Among those sons are 
many intellectually and personally fit for Holy Orders. 
They are not less gentlemen because they are poor. 
Cannot the Church laity find the money to secure these 
men for the Church’s work? (3) Parents must inspire 
their sons with a sense of the dignity and privilege of 
the vocation of Holy Orders. Seeing that the old 
public schools are Church foundations, masters might do 
the same, using, of course, due discretion. Home and 
school influence—not pressure—count for very much in 
aman’s choice of his career. Let him grow up with 
the idea that the Anglican ministry is an ambition for 
the best, a career full of noble possibilities for himself, 
and of unequalled opportunities for helping his fellows, 
and the present peril will soon pass. 


THE TEACHERS’ MEMBERS. 


IF it is desired to see how speeches can be made by 
representatives of teachers which have as little 
vital relation to the human aspect of education as dried 
botanical specimens have to the abounding life of plants, 
reference should be made to the speeches of Mr. 
Macnamara, Mr. Yoxall, and Mr. Gray on the education 
estimates last Monday. As is usual with the speeches 
of these so-called experts, they consisted largely 
of references to figures which prove nothing, and 
praise of systems of administration which implies 
nothing more than the speakers’ personal prejudices 
and devotion to machinery with whose working 
they have long been familiar. It is an attachment 
as unreasonable as that of the old workman who 
prefers to the best modern instruments the old tools 
which he has long been accustomed to handle. Take 
for example the talk about the evening schools which 
Sir John Gorst is charged with endeavouring to sup- 
press. A great parade was made of statistics to show 
that the attendance in these schools has decreased 
since the new minute on education made necessary by 
the Cockerton judgment. Without insisting on the 
evident fact that these figures cannot be accepted until 
a reasonable period has been allowed for the full effect 
of the change to be seen, this statistical argument 
leaves the most obvious considerations out of account. 
What if it can be shown, as Sir John Gorst sug- 
gested, that if there are fewer pupils on the rolls, 


the diminution is due to the schools being now more 
places to learn in than places of amusement ? 

It is far more reasonable to accept Sir John Gorst’s 
authority than Mr. Macnamara’s figures. In the 
first place he is informed by inspectors that the 
amount of attendance has actually increased, and that 
there has been very much more solid work done in the 
schools. But at any rate instead of there being a 
diminution in the number of schools open there has 
been an increase, and the very natural question occurs, 
what can the Board of Education or the minute of July 
have to do with the alleged decrease of pupils? The 
animus of these teacher representatives is quite plain. 
In their eyes the education controversy is a fight 
between elementary teachers !and secondary teachers, a 
question of elementary school prerogatives against the 
claims of the secondary schools and the organisation of 
secondary education. Only this professional jealousy 
could have led Mr. Yoxali to describe Sir John Gorst in 
terms not less false than insolent as only looking 
and talking like a Minister of Education and not being 
one in fact. The animus, rancour, ard personal animosity 
under-lying such a statement vitiates the whole point 
of view from which persons like Mr. Yoxall consider 
the education question. They are not able to see with 
Sir John Gorst that the whole object of our Acts of 
Parliament, of all the Lords President of the Council, 
of the Vice-Presidents, of all the secretaries and officers 
and clerks, of our local authorities,{and taxes and rates, 
is to put thirty or forty children into a room with 
a competent teacher. It would appear according 
to them to be the glorification of the elemen- 
tary teacher as a professional man, not the im- 
provement of his capacity for teaching. Sir John 
Gorst’s demonstration of the fatal absurdity of the pupil 
teacher system is only faintly echoed for mere propriety’s 
sake by Mr. Yoxall. His denunciations are reserved 
for an Order in Council which schedules elementary 
teachers in column A instead of admitting them 
into column B. We do not say that the status 
and pecuniary comfort of elementary teachers are 
irrelevant to the subject of education. They are far 
from that, and are in fact amongst the most im- 
portant questions which have to be settled. But 
they may be discussed in such a way as to raise the 
suspicion that, saving only the professional importance of 
the teacher, they are the most serious in the whole realm 
of education. That was too much the way of the school- 
master experts in their latest attack on Sir John Gorst. 
It is a shortsighted view, for the ultimate status and 
rights of the teacher must depend on the class of 
persons who enter the profession, and their efficiency 
as teachers. 

If it were not an easier cut to popularity with the class 
whom they represent to dilate on routine professional 
grievances, they would embrace eagerly the opportunity 
of supporting a Bill which makes the proper training 
of teachers a legal possibility as it is an educational 
necessity. But these representative teachers can see 
nothing in Sir John Gorst’s severe exposition of the 
initial vice of our educational system but a desire to 
sneer at and wound the feelings of very worthy people. 
They defend the pupil-teachers’ centres, though these 
cramming institutions are in no sense of the word 
educational, being bound up with the interests of a 
class of persons who make a business of imperfectly 
teaching boys and girls very imperfectly: prepared to 
receive their tuition. Mr. Gray and his friends are 
totally unreasonable in this matter. They want the 
Government to declare a cut-and-dried policy. This is 
impossible, and the Government can only deal with the 
difficulty as part of their general scheme of education 
policy as expressed in the new Bill. It is not to be 
desired that Mr. Gray should be able to get any 
statement from the Government as to what its policy 
would be until the new Bill is in operation. If he 
could, there would be much less hope of the ultimate 
solution of the pupil-teacher problem. Mr. Gray 
doubted whether it would be possible for any well- 
organised secondary school to adapt its arrangements 
to take in the pupil-teachers. Sir John Gorst showed 
that it could and had been done in Wales with 
success. It is the weakness of many supposed educa- 
tion experts that they long for uniform schemes. The 
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merit of the Education Bill is that it contemplates the 
action of the local authorities, and this presupposes 
an adaptation of means to local wants and circum- 
stances. In this matter as in others Sir John Gorst’s 
view that the local authorities would solve the problem 
in their own way, without Acts of Parliament or the 
regulations of a Government department, is a corollary 
of the general idea which has given form to the whole 
scheme of the Education Bill. 


COMEDY AT THE FRANCAISE. 


LTHOUGH we are accustomed to the comedies 
and tragedies of Paris and the Parisians, dramas 

of every description, still we continue to marvel at 
this most surprising of cities, this most amazing of 
peoples. Years of it—but not blasé! And that we 
announce right blithely: hope moreover that, if 
ever we reach the state of superannuation, we shall 
yet have our dear Paris as domicile, have reason and 
capacity to marvel. One event upon another. So 
much so that a lull looks ominous : sets one speculating 
as to what surprise is in preparation. Few lulls, 
however. Even in the empty season some private 
incident turns a hundred tempers, creates irremedi- 
able confusion. What about the ‘‘ Affaire des 
Faux-Cols”’, a domestic matter? Collars—no more! 
Only three collars, the property of M. Alexandre 
Bignon, but somehow mislaid by the washerwoman. 
In exchange came three other collars—but M. 
Bignon returned them. A few days later came 
three new collars—but M. Bignon refused them. Then, 
correspondence, interviews ; ultimately, a fourth con- 
tingent of collars. And M. Bignon flushed. And M. 
Bignon stormed. And, at last, when M. Bignon— 
momentarily collarless—put on one of the three collars, 
the washerwoman appeared to claim them: insisted 
that they had been delivered by mistake: called upon 


M. Bignon to return them to their rightful owner, who. 


had vehemently protested that he would wear no others. 
But now M. Bignon clung to these collars, and, from 
the staircase, at the top of his voice, announced that 
nothing in the world would induce him to part with 
them. Hysterics, threats. Grocer, butcher, stationer, 
charbonnier, servant, concierge—all took sides about 
the collars. The thing was hotly discussed in four 
entire streets. Passers-by glanced curiously at the 
washerwoman’s laundry as they had glanced at Fort 
Chabrol. In local cafés, M. Alexandre Bignon held 
forth, and M. Alexandre Bignon’s friends argued with 
M. Alexandre Bignon’s enemies. Also, M. Alexandre 
Bignon was pointed out as ‘‘l’homme aux cols”. Nor 
was it long before the gamins of the district cried 

** Voila Bignon ”. 

But we have wandered. Our theme could be Bignon, 
Bignon only—for the ‘‘ Affaire des Faux-Cols” de- 
veloped into a veritable tragedy. Let us leave Bignon 
in his café, ere his son fought a duel on his behalf. 
August, we think, was the month—but we could not 
vouch for that. In truth, we have got to disregard 
dates, our diary. Diaries, as we know them, serve 
little or no purpose in Paris. Should you wish to keep 
a faithful record of the life and movement of the city— 
either for your own enjoyment in after years or for 
the benefit of others—no Day Book will suffice 
. . » An Hour Book or better still a Minutes Book is 
necessary. We, for our part, should prefer a Seconds 
Book—in many volumes. Unhesitatingly, a Seconds 
Book. For had we been equipped with one some 
eighteen months ago we should now possess a stirring 
journal to remind us of the first rebellion of the come- 
dians, tragedians, their sisters, the concierge, the 
servants of the Francaise. The first rebellion. Of 
all rebellions, the gayest, the most bewildering. A 
comedian is always a comedian. But out of business 
hours a tragedian has his changes ; he—unconsciously, 
of course—is often comic. Take Mounet-Sully, The 
Superb! For quite eighteen months that veritable 
artist has assumed a mysterious expression. He 
broods. He is unapproachable. All inquiries he meets 
with the reply, ‘‘I may say nothing”. Say . . . what? 
There’s the rub. No one at the Francaise can say any- 
thing : at least say anything that is important, clear. 


Still— conspiracy, rebellion. Of the secret sort ; 
conducted in the dressing-rooms. In costume. And 
in the stalls, bland, imperturbable, the enemy— 
M. Leygues, Minister, M. Roujon, of the Beaux-Arts, 
M. Jules Claretie, journalist, Académicien, director of 
the Francaise. All three applaud: were he not an artist, 
Mounet-Sully, in return, would scowl. Coquelin is gay, 
sprightly—but Coquelin would love to shake his fist at 
Leygues, Roujon, Claretie. This actress smiles, that 
one must look horrified—but both, singling out three 
gracious gentlemen in the stalls, long to sneer. So, so 
gracious, the enemy! How Leygues, Roujon, and 
Claretie applaud Mounet-Sully, Coquelin, their sisters! 
Irony? Yes, but of all ironies the subtlest, the most 
cultured. In the entr’acte, how the three spectators 
lounge away! The foyer : cigarettes, a liqueur, gossip. 
**Mon ami”; ‘‘ Moncher”. Some coldness, however; 
coldness—respectful but positive—from this ouvreuse, 
that ticket-collector, the concierge. Coldness from 
a concierge, to a minister, to Claretie? That hire- 
ling, who must sort letters and care for keys in 


his lodge! He, a rebel, a conspirator? Also, 
a spy! All true, but of no matter. Let him 
be cold. Let him, let the ouvreuse and the 


ticket-collector, tap at the door of Mounet-Sully’s 
dressing-room. Let him enter—within, the spectacle 
is amazing. And then: the more conspirators, the 
more rebels the better. But no journalist, not even 
that usually favoured writer to a leading paper. ‘‘ We 
may say nothing. We consult. We deliberate. We 
are taking measures.” Eighteen months of delibera- 
tion. What wonder that the Parisian is impatient ; 
what wonder that the chief waiter at the café opposite 
says most satirically a dozen times a day, ‘* They are 
still deliberating”. A sentinel before Mounet-Sully’s 


door. The call-boy, on the stairs, is watchful, sympa- 
thetic. ‘‘ Agitate”, cries the Parisian—but there is no 
reply. ‘‘ We may say nothing ”, quote the newspapers. 


No tidings— yet eighteen months of conspiracy, rebellion. 
And superb always, Mounet-Sully. Gay as ever, 
Coquelin. Perfect artists still, their sisters. In the 
stalls—from time to time — bland, imperturbable 
invariably, Leygues, Roujon, Claretie. Near by, 
Moliére’s bust. Alas, no Molicre—else, most certainly, 
Les Comédiens Ridicules ”. 

Ridiculous? Well, the Parisian says so. He might 
call it ‘‘superb” . if only the comedians, the 
tragedians, their sisters, the servants, the concierge of 
the Francaise would ‘‘ agitate”. ‘‘ Agitate”, he cries 
and cries—but there comes no response. In this affair, 
Alexandre Bignon would be more satisfactory than 
Mounet-Sully. At least he got three collars—but, 
after eighteen months of conspiracy, rebellion, Mounet- 
Sully has failed to win back the privilege of reading, 
accepting or rejecting, with his colleagues, plays. An 
old privilege—but wrested from the Company by Jules 
Claretie. We know that much, but we refuse to give 
an opinion. We must ‘‘say nothing”. We may 
merely watch the conspiracy, the rebellion. Watch 
and watch and watch. An amazing vigil! Meanwhile, 
in come plays; and alone in his room Jules Claretie 
reads them. Meanwhile, in come Mounet-Sully and 
his colleagues : and in the most spacious dressing-room 
happens something. Something, or nothing? Mystére! 
“L’Enigme!” At all events, encounters. On his way 
out Mounet-Sully meets Claretie. The passage is 
narrow. One is polite. One would be ‘dignified. 
‘*Passez, Monsieur”, says Mounet-Sully. ‘‘ Mais 
passez donc”, protests Claretie. Mounet-Sully gesticu- 
lates; Claretie bows. Both, protesting, move up the 
passage: so that neither ‘‘passes”. A dead-heat! 
‘*Je vous salue, Monsieur”, is Mounet-Sully’s grave 
farewell. ‘‘ Monsieur”, replies Claretie, ‘‘je vous 
salue”. The concierge, at his lodge, ‘‘salutes”. So 
much saluting that Mounet-Sully’s colleagues at last 
come out. Claretie, and his Company! There, in the 
centre of Paris, almost on the pavement, Claretie and 
enemy. But one is polite, and one would be dig- 
nified. One bows, before ‘‘passing”. One is 
grave, mysterious. As Mounet-Sully steps into his 
coupé, the Parisian, passing, says, ** Voila Mounet- 
Sully”. The next coupé is Claretie’s : so the Parisian 
adds, ‘‘ Et voila Claretie”. But Mounet-Sully broods 
—whereas Claretie looks unconcerned, easy. Perhaps 
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the chief waiter at the café opposite is saying, ‘‘ They 
have again been deliberating”. But the consommateur 
will remain unmoved, say languidly, ‘‘ C’est possible”. 
What does he care? He has said—‘‘ agitate”. But 
there came no rejoinder—instead, as exhilarating con- 
solation, came the elections, President Loubet’s visit to 
‘* Nicholas ”, and—best of all—-the affaire Humbert. 
No lull: not an instant of ennui. Retire, Alexandre 
Bignon—you were but a local celebrity ; disappear 
unless you can announce that you were victimised by 
Madame Humbert. And not to the extent of collars: 
thousands of francs, or nothing. And Mounet-Sully, 
Coquelin, your sisters, the servants, the concierge 
—is it true that you are furious because, since the 
very latest Affaire, the Humbert Affaire, you are 
totally ignored, disregarded? Nothing but Humbert, 
Humbert : comedy, tragedy, melodrama. No greater 
humour, no crueller villainy in any melodrama! Every- 
thing. Something more prodigious—if less romantic— 
than the Affaire of the Diamond Necklace. Until now, 
more successful; yet, even in the end, none of the 
punishment meted out to childish, silly, but most 
innocent Marie Antoinette. Irony, therefore; since 
the two scandals have been classed together. Not 
a single ingredient of drama missing. Humbert, 
Humbert: before that name the comedians, the 
tragedians—their brilliant sisters—of the Comédie 
Francaise remain abashed. Poor, most petty, their 
conspiracy, their rebellion. Mounet-Sully may brood, 
declare himself unapproachable. ‘‘We may say no- 
thing.” Say... what? It must be clear, important 
—else no one will listen. Claretie, or the Company ? 
Well—after eighteen months of ironical, dignified, 
successful imperturbability, Claretie may now retire, 
saying, ‘‘ Mesdames, messieurs, je vous salue ”. 


UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE. 


(,Azins out as it chanced upon another such 

sycamore as gave shelter to Piscator and Venator 
while they held their famous discourse and waited ou 
the shower, we wondered whether it would be possible 
to say anything of the slightest novelty about Walton 
and Cotton. It struck us that we might institute a 
literary comparison between the two writers, and show 
how Walton’s superiority of style had floated Cotton 
down the centuries. We ought to have known better. 
Not only did a re-reading of the lines called ‘“‘ The 
Retirement ” make them seem well up to the high level 
of that poetic age, but we heartily endorse Mr. Dewar’s 
compliment to Cotton in his preface to this beautiful 
edition* that there is not a dull line in him from first 
to last. The fact is that most of us who have loved 
Walton’s ‘‘ Angler” have loved it in boyhood, and it is 
not given to every boy to fish for trout or grayling in a 
clear stream. His early strategy may have been directed 
like that of Venator against the loggerheaded chub that 
lay soaring under the willow boughs, or the perch that 
he saw deeper down hanging opposite the stringy roots 
as if he were looking into a shop window. In the 
literary outlook of such a boy Cotton may have suffered 
by unfamiliarity of subject. Let us hope that later life 
has shown him many trout streams rocky and pellucid 
—but let us also hope that he has not altogether come 
to despise and discard the fish and the fishing of his 
youth. Sitting in a punt in the S. Patrick stream, a 
friend let fall words of wisdom which we always treasure. 
He was one whom happy fortune had permitted to pursue 
from boyhood the foxes of the Midlands and the 
stags and salmon of the North and who had therefore 
some title to speak. ‘‘The man” he said in effect 
‘who cannot join in the sport immediately about him, 
be it only ratting, is not an ideal sportsman. Now in 
this district the sport is to sit in a punt and catch roach 
and gudgeon as you and I now do”. And so we 
lunched to the sound of the sedge-warbler, and be sure 
we had at our feet that stone jar of ‘‘ barley wine ” over 
which men who do not fish in punts always make so 
merry, though we could never notice that on dry land 


they were any more averse to a glass of beer than other 


folks. The breeze ruffled and darkened the surface of 
that secluded water and there, as we sat, a wakeful eel, 
turning as they will on occasions his day into night, 
swallowed the live gudgeon on our paternoster as it lay 
against a bed of weeds. ‘‘The generation of eels is 
very dark and mysterious.” We may be very fine 
fellows nowadays, said Stevenson, but we cannot write 
like Hazlitt—and so neither can we turn out the 
delicious phrases of a Walton or a White. As for 
the eel it has been left, we understand, to a modern 
Italian to discover that the parent eels making their 
autumnal voyage downstream go to deposit their spawn 
in the deepest parts of the sea and themselves return no 
more to the river. 

To enjoy punt fishing a man should be his own punts- 
man—mix his own ground bait, &c.—and not be “ nice 
to foul his fingers which good anglers seldom are”. 
Everybody nowadays can punt and to a punter the 
fixing of rypecks is a mere matter of rather painful 
assiduity. At what date was the fishing punt as we 
now understand it with a wet well introduced upon the 
Thames? One sees in old engravings family fishing 
parties in curious unsteady looking craft with cocked- 
up ends but, when we come to think of it, we do not 
seem to remember seeing in the old pictures men 
fishing in a punt proper. A punt would undoubtedly 
have been very useful to Walton. 

We have always rather resented the term ‘‘ coarse 
fish”. There are great black monstrosities of trout— 
we have the Stour above Canterbury in our mind’s eye 
at the moment—beside which the little bleak with 
his back, as Walton has it, ‘‘of a pleasant sad or 
sea-water green, his belly white and shining as the 
mountain snow” is a fine gentleman. Or if size be 
wanted (and mere size is not of such importance to 
sportsmen as non-sportsmen seem to think) surely a 
barbel with his clean workmanlike contours, and that 
raking forky strenuous tail of his that testifies to his 
undisputed strength in the water looks as full of quality 
as a well-bred compact hunter. The bleak is a very 
good aquarium fish which is more than can be said of 
the trout—and by aquarium we do not mean a glass 
tank but any little bit of a pond in which the move- 
ments of fish can be watched on sunny days. Some 
years ago we put into a little concreted pond of this 
kind in a garden near Henley some roach, dace, bleak 
and gudgeon. The gudgeon began to multiply at 
once, just as Francis Francis says they did in a dirty 
old horse-pond into which he emptied the remnants 
of his bait-can. We observed that it took the most 
rapidly growing of the fry at least two years to 
attain the size of a small minnow. The gudgeon 
seemed to thrive well for a year or two and 
then to die out, and when we last looked at 
the pond we could only perceive one or two 
bloated veterans. In spite of periodical cleanings out 
this pond usually contains many dead leaves which, as 
Walton says, are nauseous to fish, and perhaps the 
gudgeons’ natural habit of grouting on the ground may 
have made them succumb to a deleterious influence 
which has not hurt their companion fish. In a hot noon 
these other fish—roach dace and bleak—may be seen 
soaring with their noses just touching the surface. 
Sometimes a gudgeon or two will float up and soar with 
them but this is rare. There seems to be no reason 
why the roach should not have bred like the gudgeon. 
As to the bleak they are said to attach their spawn to 
the undersides of rotten old punts rafts &c. and if this 
is so, some such thing might be moored for them as an 
experiment. The dace, another fish which it is a shame 
to call coarse, are far the most attractive of all. Their 
grace and nimbleness in turning far exceeds that of 
any fish we ever watched. The two biggest of these 
dace have been there since ’97 and though not 
artificially fed in any way have notably increased in bulk 
since we took them from their native Thames opposite 
Bolney Court. It will be interesting to see how long these 
dace live and what weight they attain. Ponds such as 
that we speak of have other charms besides those of an 
aquarium. In a dry chalk district they will be the 


rendezvous of every kind of bird from the wood-pigeon 
to the blue tit and their margins will be kept splashed 


and wet all day with their bathing. For purposes of 
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observation both of birds and fish a pond of this kind 
should have evergreens right up to the edge on at least 
one side, and it is desirable that at some time of day the 
sun should fully illumine it so that the doings of the 
fish are certain to be seen. There seems to be some 
misconception as to the necessity of running water for 
what are usually thought to be stream fish. We 
see how well these dace have done and as to bleak 
the Furnace Pond near Brenchley is full of them. 
Frank Buckland records that when the Serpentine was 
drained years ago three monster bleak were among the 
take. The chub also is considered a river fish but 
there are plenty of them in the lowermost mill-pond at 
Crowborough. These chub frequent an absolutely 
stagnant part of the water, into which however there is 
a running stream higher up. 

It seems to be a moot point about Thames fishing 
whether it has deteriorated so much as it has been for 
many years customary to say. The size of pike has 
probably fallen off; and the perch are only now 
recovering from the epidemic of a few years back, but 
in respect of other kinds there would certainly seem to 
be as big fish in the Thames as ever came out of it. 
The record English—or may we say European ?—chub 
was that taken in September 1897 by Mr. Stanley 
Mead the Henley fishing tackle maker, casting with a 
dead frog. The fish weighed 7 lb. 1 oz. and measured 
two feet. Venator’s first chub by the way which was 
**a lusty one nineteen inches in length” must on that 
showing have weighed at least 4} 1b. and as he had 
apparently no running tackle one wonders how he 
dealt with its ‘“‘first furious rush”. On the August 
Bank Holiday of 1899 we ourselves helped to land a 
roach of 2 Ib. 2 oz. from one of the Shiplake house- 
boats—from which in the same week another 1 oz. 
short of 2 lb. was also taken. Both these fish 
were caught by absolute novices who did not even 
plumb the depth and fished with cubes of cheese stuck 
on great perch hooks—and yet as our angling readers 
know a man may fish all his life for roach without 
getting one of 2 lb. Fired with emulation a neigh- 
bouring house-boat owner very shortly afterwards 
produced a third 2-lb. fish—but this time it was not a 
roach but a rudd. This April Shiplake furnished a 
trout, and last July a carp, of over ten pounds each— 
substantial though not record weights. There must bea 
good many carp scattered about the Thames but they 
are too difficult to locate to figure largely in the dreams 
of Thames anglers. But alas! we must quit the 
sycamore tree, our thoughts still running on chub- 
fishing and the lavender-scented sheets of old hostelries 
and other delights which, as our father Walton was 
aware, are too good for any but anglers or very honest 
men. 


A WAGNER CYCLE. 


Wat on earth is a ‘‘cycle”? and what is a 
‘Wagner Cycle” ?—of course I only wish to 
know the meaning of the word and the phrase as they 
are commonly used in musical matters. Once upon a 
time I thought I knew perfectly well ; but the Covent 
Garden management has made me grow distrustful of 
myself. For this its latest—I wish it were possible to 
say its last—season it announces Wagner cycles which 
include such diverse works as ‘* Lohengrin”, ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” and ‘‘ Tristan”; and not even the order in 
which these works will be given can be guaranteed : in 
fact the order announced originally has already been 
altered at least three times. Merely to give one work 
a certain number of times, and to give other works 
different numbers of times, is not, in any accepted sense 
of the word, least of all in the sense in which it has 
always been used in operatic things, to give ‘‘ cycles”. 
It would be just as reasonable for me to call my articles 
cycles because from time to time I deal with concerts, 
from time to time with other affairs. In spite of the 
board-school and legal element in the Syndicate the 
meaning of words is evidently not known there, and 
I should advise the immediate purchase of a good 
dictionary. 
It is in no capricious spirit that I raise this point. When 
one goes even to so second-rate a show as Bayreuth 
one knows that whether singers catch colds or sprain 


their ankles by treading upon pieces of soap in their 
bathrooms the part of the cycle announced for a 
particular occasion will come off. It is not so at 
Covent Garden. Letters have been received at this 
office bitterly complaining of the inconvenience caused 
by these changes of operas—constituting, remember, 
the ‘‘ cycles ”—at the last moment. People living some 
distance from town may come up and find on looking at 
the morning or evening papers that the work they have 
come to hear has been put off on account of someone 
having a toothache. The management alleges that this is 
not the poor thing’s fault. If not, whose fault is it? There 
are plenty of tenors, sopranos, basses and what not in 
Europe. If after all the expense of these wonderful 
continental tours, undertaken in search of singers, the 
singers cannot be found, whose fault is it? Surely not 
the fault of the singers anxious to be found, but the 
fault of those who for one reason or another cannot or 
will not find them. I myself, or any other musician 
acquainted with the principal continental opera-houses, 
could easily arrange double casts so that breakdowns, 
ludicrous, disgraceful breakdowns, would not be so 
frequent as they are at present. The truth is that the 
management does not in the least know its business 
and it cares for it less than it knows of it. To romp 
over to the Continent and engage the first people you 
meet is a light amusement for dilettantes: to seek 
out the best singers would mean hard work and 
demand in the first place a little knowledge of music, 
of singing, of opera. This knowledge is altogether 
lacking at Covent Garden. Mr. Messager has a little 
of it; but then Mr. Messager is fully occupied in Paris. 
One correspondent asks me what is to be done. I 
reply nothing—for the present. When some scheme 
on the lines indicated by Mr. Galloway is executed we 
shall find Covent Garden in a very different frame of 
mind. At present, in the hope, if not the certainty, of 
gathering in immense sums of money in this Corona- 
tion season, it is suffering from a vastly swelled head. 
In a year or two when there is an opposing season in 
some theatre better adapted to opera than Covent 
Garden it will have to put that head in cold water 
until it shrinks a trifle, and then, if it wishes to survive 
at all it will have to find out men who know their work 
and are willing to do it. Sooner or later Nemesis will 
arrive and dilettantism will be swept away. It has 
surely now become apparent that a fine opera cannot 
be run from the neighbourhood of Portman Square or 
Bedford Row. Neither society dames nor lawyers are 
needed. They are a nuisance, a curse, to art. 

I was put to infinite trouble by these repeated post- 
ponements of “Tristan”. Day after day I made my 
arrangements only to find that my time and pains had 
been utterly wasted. However, that does not matter— 
the musical critics are the fair sport of such an in- 
artistic crew as the Syndicate; and in the end I 
succeeded in hearing part of ‘‘ Siegfried” and the 
whole of.‘‘ Tristan”. The part of ‘‘ Siegfried” was 
very good; ‘‘ Tristan” was on the whole very poor. 
In ‘* Siegfried” if Nordica was a little chilly she at 
any rate showed a considerable amount of energy. 
Pennarini was weak and wobbly, and neither acted nor 
sang like the conqueror of the haughty lady whose 
long sleep he broke. The orchestra was excellent. 
But in ‘‘ Tristan” the orchestra was to my mind 
shocking. Lohse is a conductor for whom one must 
have a high admiration; but not all the admiration 
in the world could convince one that his rendering 
of ‘*Tristan” was other than entirely, or all but 
entirely, mistaken. Parts of the last act were beautiful : 
they were smooth, sustained and powerful. But as for 
the rest—! It is, of course, quite right, absolutely 
necessary, for a conductor to analyse, to dissect, his 
score in the first place ; but when the actual playing 
comes to be done he must synthesise, must put to- 
gether again in a broad mellow mass—mellow and 
broad no matter how strong and loud it may be—the 
music, so that one feels the thing to be in one piece. 
Themes may stand out here, or there, now in the top 
parts, now in the middle or the lower parts, but the 
flow must never be broken. Those who have heard 
Mott! do the fire-music from the end of the ‘‘ Valkyrie” 
will remember with what tremendous force he delivers 
the big Siegfried theme at the end; yet they will 
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remember also how he makes it impossible for a 
moment to think that when the theme enters he is 
starting a new piece or even introducing a new 
mood: the theme is brought in strongly, gathers 
strength until it overwhelms everything else ; then it 
subsides and the even stream of music flows on. Lohse 
the other night did the contrary. Theme after theme 
was whipped out of the band as if it had no relation to 
the rest of the score. There was no synthesis, there 
was nothing but a dissecting process going on the 
whole evening ; and at last I began to feel as if he was 
dissecting me. As for Van Dyck, although his acting 
was strong, and at times poignantly expressive, he dis- 
appointed me with his singing. Last year all the world 
rejoiced because he really sang. In ‘‘ Tristan” he 
barked so that one wondered whether all those marvel- 
lous exploits of last year were merelyadream. Barking 
and coughing and spitting are not singing; and the 
time is gone by when even a London society audience 
will believe anything of the sort. Nordica killed the 
part of Isolda for me: every phrase she delivered went 
over me like a douche of ice-cold water. And even 
on the hottest nights ice-cold water douches ought 
not to be necessary in Covent Garden now that the 
Syndicate has spent all those vast sums on getting 
some approximation to a decent system of ventilation. 
Many phrases, it is true, were beautifully delivered ; 
but not one of them came from the heart of Wagner’s 
Isolda. Mdme. Kirkby Lunn was a good Brangaene ; 
but her chance of making an effect in the second act 
was hopelessly spoiled by the coarseness of the band. 
Of course Van Rooy was splendid as ever as Kurwenal ; 
and Mr. Klopfer was a competent, even a rather satis- 
fying, King Mark. To sum up, it was a representation 
full of good points, but for the reasons I have given 
it left one worried, annoyed, disappointed. Still, 
Covent Garden has been known to do ‘ Tristan” 
well, and for all I know it may succeed once again 
in a feat which ought to be easy with the material 
at its disposal. I have forgotten the new scenery. 
Some of that of ‘‘Siegfried” appeared to me very 
cheap; but I will discuss it when I have seen the 
whole work under the fresh conditions. The first scene 
in ‘* Tristan” is not merely silly, but actually does its 
best to destroy the atmosphere Wagner sought to 
create. Surely one ought to feel that both Tristan and 
Isolda are on the sea, ought almost to scent the brine, 
ought at any rate to see the rolling waves. The 
painters however let the curtain rise on what might be 
a camping-out tent somewhere up the Thames, or 
Isolda’s old-world boudoir; and it is not until the 
curtains are drawn that one has the remotest feeling of 
being on a ship. That must be altered at once—though 
it is so very foolish that I’m afraid the management 
will cherish it tenderly. The second scene is wonderful 
in its loveliness, though the other night there was far 
too much daylight: a torch would not have shown a 
hundred yards through it. The effect of the green sea 
in the last act amounts to a stroke of genius. So here 
for the present I leave the opera. When I shall deal with 
it again goodness only knows: when something good 
seems likely to be well done, and goodness only knows 
when ¢hat will be. 

Kubelik has certainly improved since he first appeared 
here : but his tone is still thin and in the upper registers 
his intonation uncertain. He is a good violinist but not 
a master. Whether he will ever become one is more 
than I can prophesy. At present he is by way of being 
an infant prodigy, and the future of prodigies is always 
doubtful. However, for the present he is having a huge 
success ; and on Wednesday afternoon S. James’ Hall 
was crammed with ladies. He has with hima very fair 
band of Hungarians. They were excellently conducted 
by Mr. Oscar Nedbal and in Dvorak’s Carneval over- 
ture made a fine uproar. Kubelik it should be said played 
that dreadful concerto of Vieuxtemps, so that one could 
not judge of his qualities in serious music. If he puts 
some good stuff into the programme of his recital for 
Tuesday afternoon next it will be worth while hearing 
him again. Amongst other concerts I have attended 
Richter on Monday must be mentioned. He gave 
a splendid rendering of Tschaikowsky’s F minor 
symphony—splendid in rather a curious way. He 
treated it as classical music, made it four-square, 


so to say; what was a luxuriant jungle he turned 


into a well-regulated park. Still, there was so 
much enthusiasm, so fine a sense of colour, so sym- 
pathetic a feeling for many of the themes, that the 
thing did come off. So much cannot be said for the 
playing of Bach’s Goldberg variations at the Dolmetsch 
concert on Wednesday night. The tone of the harpsi- 
chord is too monotonous to be listened to for an hour 
without a break; and wonderful as is the music, and 
beautifully as Mrs. Dolmetsch played it, I simply 
writhed whenever one of those accursed repeats 
arrived. The man who invented the repeat is the 
greatest enemy the human race has had. 

Mr. Hugo Gorlitz is trying a curious experiment at 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon and some later 
dates. He has imported Professor Ernst von Possart 
and Richard Strauss. The first will recite and the 
other conduct the Queen’s Halli orchestra. Not the 
least interesting will be Strauss’ own ‘‘ Enoch Arden”. 
To this there is only a piano accompaniment which will 
be played by the composer. On Wednesday several of 
the symphonic poems will be given. After that we 
shall be mad admirers of Strauss or rage whenever his 
name is mentioned. J. F. R. 


MR. HAWTREY, RECURRING. 


SHOULD like to make a collection of those dear 
cant-phrases without which no leading article is 
complete, nor any serious conversation in a club. I 
should give one of the places of honour to ‘‘ This is an 
age of specialism”. It is such a very great favourite 
of all our oracles and owls, for it has so very impres- 
sively the air of being a curious and profound apercu, 
and is all the time a vapid platitude, committing its 
enunciator to nothing. For what does it mean? This: 
that in our age the man who has the best chance of 
success is he who devotes himself to one kind of work. 
If you think for a moment, you will see that this would 
be equally true of any other age in the world’s history. 
As in the age of Mr. Chamberlain, so in the age of Pericles 
or Chaucer or whom you will, a baker who merely 
baked must have baked, on the whole, better than the 
baker who also shod horses; and a smith who merely 
shod horses must have shod them, on the whole, better 
than the smith who lightly oscillated between anvil and 
oven. Accordingly, the mere baker and the mere smith 
must have earned, in the long run, more silver than the 
baker-smith and the smith-baker. As in the trades, so 
in the arts. Only more so. For no man is a born 
smith or a born baker, whereas men may be born 
writers, or born painters, or born to excel in some other 
art. Thus, by confining himself to one art, a man is 
not only likelier than the pluralist to master that art’s 
technique, but he shows also that he has a strong 
natural bent in the direction of that art. Accordingly, 
people are more likely to believe in him and to patronise 
his wares. Furthermore, if he confine himself to 
one of the many forms of his art—one of the many 
species in the genus by him chosen, then he will show 
that he has a strong natural bent for that one form or 
species ; and thus the number of his competitors before 
the public will be appreciably reduced. Furthermore, 
if he do this one thing always in the same manner, 
then he will show that he has a vital personality to 
express. For it is only the colourless, derivative person 
who is able to hop from manner to manner. The person 
who really exists on his own account, the person whom 
we call a personality, may develop his manner, but 
he cannot change it. And in art it is personality which 
is of greatest account, whether you look from the 
artistic or from the commercial standpoint. 

Look, from the commercial standpoint, at the art of 
acting. In this art the predominance of personality is 
not greater than in the other arts, but it is more 
obvious, inasmuch as the actor uses his personality in a 
direct way, through his own limbs and face and voice 
(usually without serious attempt to disguise them), 
instead of using it through such abstract media as 
painted canvas or printed pages. Enumerate the highly 
successful actors on the English stage, and you will 
find that the baker’s dozen is composed almost entirely 
of actors who are immediately and definitely recog- 
nisable as themselves—actors who are for ever doing 
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the same kind of thing in the same kind of way. The 
kind of thing that any one of them is always doing may 
not be a great kind of thing ; and his way of doing it 
may not be a great kind of way. But that does not 
matter. His way of doing it is his own way, separate 
from the way of anyone else. His mere name conjures 
up a definite image, definite memories and anticipations. 
He is, in fact, a personality. And therefore he is a 
successful actor. You might argue, academically— 
and I am sure that you would, if you were a dramatist 
—that actors ought to be able to merge themselves 
utterly in various parts, and to adapt their methods to 
all those various forms of drama which Polonius rolled 
over his tongue. Also, it is quite true that we have at 
this moment one or two highly successful English 
actors who do ‘‘impersonate” all kinds of different 
characters, and who do launch out from comedy into 
tragedy, thence into melodrama, thence into farce, and 
so forth, in a bewildering cycle. At first sight, this 
happy possession of ours seems to be an argument 
against the necessary connexion between personality 
and success. But it is not really so. Our one 
or two versatile actors have succeeded, not by reason 
of their versatility, but in despite of it. They have 
succeeded, like the rest, in virtue of personality. 
Born with that gift, they cannot conceal it, much as 
they may wish to. They can “impersonate” only in 
the sense that they can impose themselves on this or 
that character so strongly and so ingeniousiy that it 
surrenders itself wholly to them, becomes inseparable 
from them. They are still specialising in self; and 
the public, if it could truly formulate its pleasure, 
would say, not ‘‘This actor zs this character”, but 
‘* This character 7s this actor”. Genuine versatility in 
acting is precluded by personality. There are on the 
stage many scores of really versatile actors. And very 
useful they are for the filling-up of casts in which 
suitable personalities cannot be found for all the parts. 
But they do not draw large salaries. They get no 
rounds of applause. They come on, they go off, 
unobtrusive helpers, now in one theatre, now in 
another. They grow unobtrusively old, and to the last 
they can, at a pinch, undertake juvenile parts, and 
acquit themselves creditably. When they die, there is 
an unobtrusive paragraph about them in the ‘ Era”. 
Neither in life nor in death do they get anything like 
their deserts. But then, all round, the world is full of 
such injustice. What we are born with counts for so 
much more than what we can acquire. What we can 
do matters so much less than what we are. All the 
world’s a stage, and all the applause is for the players 
who happen to be blest with personality. 

Than Mr. Charles Hawtrey 1 know not (in my own 
province) a more lustrous example of this law. Noone 
with a sense of verbal values would call him a ‘‘ great ” 
actor. No portents can have marked his nativity. 
No divine flame can ever have hovered about his brow. 
The Elements cannot claim the credit of having com- 
posed him. His soul is not cosmic. He is not more 
than life-sized. He is of the earth earthy, of this island 
insular, of the west end of this metropolis occidentally 
metropolitan. He has never thrilled us to terror or to 
pity, never laid a spell on our imagination, never 
touched the chords of our hearts. Nor could he ever 
perform any of these noble tricks, even if he tried till 
crack of doom. But, happily, he never has tried, never 
will try. He is content to be himself, and his self is 
avery peculiar and delightful affair. What playgoer 
does not know it—that large, neat, sleek, amiable, 
imperturbable presence ; that vacant smile ; that vacant 
stare; that purr; in fine, that baffling blend of a cat 
and a baby and a man of the world? How much is 
summed up for us in the dissyllable ‘‘ Hawtrey”! He 
never plays any part but one—a ‘‘ Hawtrey part”. 
But, through long practice, how exquisitely he plays 
it! No piece in which he plays it, however bad the 
piece be, is foredoomed to failure. Anda piece that has 
any merit at all is almost certain to be a triumph by 
reason of him. 

The play in which he is now appearing at the Prince 
of Wales’ was written by Mr. George Arliss, and 
is entitled ‘‘There and Back”. It is, as its name 
Suggests, a farce of the conventional kind. Two 
husbands going away for a holiday, two wives remain- 


ing at home, a lady of doubtful reputation intervening, 
secret change of husbands’ plans, complications, dis- 
closures, lying explanations, reconciliations : you know 
the kind of thing. But, though the scheme is trite, the 
management of the story is quite ingenious in its details, 
and there is a great deal of real and fresh fun in the 
dialogue and in the ‘‘business”. Mr. Arliss has done 
very well what he set out to do, and deserves his luck 
in having secured Mr. Hawtrey for the part of one of 
the two husbands. It is a pity that Mr. Hawtrey could 
not secure another Mr. Hawtrey for the part of the 
other husband. In farce-writing the old trick of re- 
duplicating a character is quite justifiable : it intensifies 
the fun, even as the reduplication of a beautiful object 
in a room intensifies that beauty, making us realise 
it (we know not why) more clearly. But it is 
essential that both the doubles should be played 
by actors with some affinity to each other. In no 
possible respect is there any affinity between Mr. 
Hawtrey and Mr. Arthur Williams. In his own way, 
Mr. Williams is an admirable actor; but his method 
wars against Mr. Hawtrey’s, and Mr. Hawtrey’s wars 
against his. Each detracts from the other what he 
ought to add. This fault cannot be found with Miss 
Helen Macbeth and Miss Henrietta Watson, who play 
(delightfully) the two wives. Miss Beatrice Ferrar, as 
the intervening lady, repeats the fatiguing little failure 
that she made in a similar part a few weeks ago. 
Max. 


INSURANCE—AMERICAN INFERIORITY. 


54 Oweven successful the Americans may be in 
connexion with business enterprises of many 
kinds they are unable to approach British life offices 
when judged by the relative benefits conferred upon 
policy-holders by English and American companies 
respectively. The Forty-second Annual Report of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
brings out very clearly the inferiority of one of the 
best known American companies. 

The most striking feature about the report is the 
exaggeration of statement which is indulgedin. Re- 
spectable British offices are frequently lacking in 
‘*push”, but they would be ashamed to put forward 
statements of the kind which the Equitable of the 
United States publishes year after year. In the 
view of the managers of the society bigness is all- 
important, and it would almost seem as if a vast 
new business was the principal object aimed at. 
Accordingly we are told that during the year 1901 the 
number of policies issued was 86,200 for an amount of 
451,231,685. This statement can only be described as 
pure ‘“‘bunkum ”; moreover it is ‘‘ bunkum ” of a kind 
which the society has indulged in year after year, which 
has been exposed over and over again, but which, as it 
doubtless has some effect upon the ignorant, is still 
indulged in. The number of policies issued and paid 
for during the year was 64,270, assuring £ 31,209,796 ; 
that is to say the new business is overstated by 22,000 
policies and 420,000,000. The explanation is this: a 
man makes a proposal to the society which is accepted, 
and a policy is issued. A second policy is also 
prepared which the agent tries to persuade the man to 
take. Ifthe second policy is not taken it is returned 
to the society and cancelled ; but these policies which 
are ‘‘issued” but ‘‘not taken” are entered as new 
business and as a consequence the new assurances are 
stated at about 66 per cent. more than their real 
amount. The other American offices have long 
abandoned fiction of this kind, but the Equitable being 
hopelessly out of the race with the other companies for 
new business endeavours to keep up appearances by 
publishing erroneous statements. 

A statement of this kind makes us sceptical about 
all the other statements made by the society; for 
instance a long paragraph eulogises the merits of strict 
mutuality, and as it distributes practically the whole of 
its profits among the policy-holders the Equitable of the 
United States is a mutual society; but when a policy- 
holder attempted to restrain the officials from taking 
action which he deemed to be detrimental to the policy- 
holders, the society won the case by putting in the 
defence that it was a proprietary office, and, when the 
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Society appealed against having to pay Income Tax, 
the Income Tax Commissioners won their case by prov- 
ing that it was a proprietary company. Presumably 
the shareholders could sell their business any day they 
chose, on any terms they could get, without the policy- 
holders having any power to interfere. 

In advocating certain of its policies the report of the 
society quotes the SaturpAy Review, and although 
it is not said that we recommend the policies of the 
American Equitable, it is just as well to make it 
perfectly clear that in our opinion policy-holders can do 
much better with British offices than they can with this 
society. 

The report as usual has much to say about the 
financial strength of the office, and although there is no 
reason to suppose that it is not financially sound it will 
not for one moment compare for financial strength with 
good British companies. Many of its policies are still 
valued at 4 per cent., and the rate of interest earned 
upon its funds last year was only £4 3s. 4d., a margin 
which no stretch of imagination can consider indicative 
of financial strength. The report assures us that the 
average rate of interest earned during the year was 
higher than that during the previous year. We cannot 
explain this statement, since according to the usual 
methods of calculation the rate of interest earned 
decreased by 2s. 8d. per cent. Another important 
element of financial strength is the extent to which the 
expenditure provided for exceeds the expenditure that 
is being incurred. The percentage reserved is not 
stated by the society in its valuation returns, but as 
the commission and expenses last year absorbed nearly 
24 per cent. of the premiums there is no reasonable 
doubt that no surplus is being derived from this source, 
and the whole claim that the society is in a position 
of exceptional financial strength is one which com- 
petent critics cannot admit, however useful it may 
be to the agents of the society in getting new business. 

Still it may be good American advertising to pretend a 
virtue if you have it not; in the words of the report 
‘fas in other respects so also in this the Equitable 
outranks all competitors ”. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BLOCKHOUSES AND MOBILITY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


76 Sloane Street, S.W., 26 May, 1902. 


Sir,—Your correspondent who writes from ‘‘ South 
Africa” and signs ‘*X. Y. Z.” finds fault with my 
views on the subject of the blockhouse system and of 
our mobility, as expressed in the House of Commons. 
I fear that the report which he has seen is a condensed 
one, which like most condensed reports is not to be 
completely trusted. If your correspondent would do 
me the honour to refer to an article entitled ‘‘ Guerilla 
and Counter-Guerilla” which appeared in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Review” for 1 December he will find that I 
there discussed the very questions of which he writes, 
and that I do not greatly differ from him. I did not 
attribute the convoy disasters so much to block- 
houses as to the holding of great numbers of 
detached posts by small garrisons, continually supplied 
with food and ammunition by means of convoys 
which got cut off in the operation. I was writing 
with full information as to the facts, which had reached 
me from various officers commanding districts or com- 
manding columns. The main point upon which your 
correspondent relies is his conviction that our mobility 
was, on the whole, considerable, and sometimes great. 
I have never denied the considerable mobility of some 
among our columns ; but, on the whole, I thought the 
method of warfare pursued unduly slow and costly, and 
thought that the war could have been ended more 
rapidly by the adoption of a system which, basing 
myself both upon sound British military opinion, and 
also upon military history, I put forward in the article 
of which I speak. 

Yours obediently, 


W. DILKE. 


THE INVENTOR OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
London, N.W. 28 May, 1902. 


Sir,—When I make good, point by point, by refer- 
ence to the pages of original documents, the statements 
to which I have put my signature, the only reply given 
by Signor Marconi is a wild charge of ‘‘ absolute and 
gratuitous untruth”. Such a coarse proceeding may 
well absolve me from making further comment. The 
world now knows that Signor Marconi, challenged 
with these references to original sources, evades the 
issue and lapses into abuse. The world now knows 
also that the great feat of detecting wireless signals 
across the Atlantic was accomplished not by any inven- 
tion comprised in Signor Marconi’s telegraphic patent, 
but by a telephonic appliance invented by Paolo 
Castelli, one of his own compatriots, to whom he 
denies any share of credit, and whose name he 
has suppressed. Again I give my source of informa- 
tion. An account of Castelli’s invention is to be . 
found in the leading Italian technical journal called 
‘* L’Elettricista”, in the number for 1 May, 1902, 
pp. 117 to 119, in an article by Professor Angelo Banti, 
its respected editor. He describes Castelli’s apparatus, 
which has been for more than six months adopted in 
the Italian Navy, having been found superior to Signor 
Marconi’s apparatus. The article concludes (p. 119, 
line 24) with these words: ‘‘it has been adopted by 
Marconi himself in the first trial of Transatlantic trans- 
mission”. This authoritative statement cannot be dis- 
posed of by scandalous accusations of ‘‘ gratuitous 
untruth” or ‘‘ malicious gossip”. Signor Marconi 
has, in ¢hzs instance, beenfound out by his own com- 
patriots as taking the credit due to another. It is 
to them, and in the forum of the public conscience, that 
he must sooner or later answer. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Sirvanus .P. THompson, 


THE ‘‘QUARTERLY REVIEW” ON 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 27 May, 1902. 


Si1r,—By the courtesy of Mr. Murray and of the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review”, I am permitted to 
acknowledge the authorship of the article on Mr. 
Stephen Phillips which appeared in the April number of 
that review. In your issue of 20 May you printed a 
letter from Mr. Sidney Colvin, which did not at the 
time seem to me to require an answer. The letter 
pointed out that I had embodied in my article in the 
‘* Quarterly Review” certain sentences and paragraphs 
which I had already used in your columns or in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Atheneum”. You replied that ‘‘ for 
an unsigned article the editor and the editor only is 
responsible to the public, and it is an impertinence to 
attempt to go behind him”. The reply seemed to me 
sufficient, but since then I have seen and heard of 
paragraphs of a still more “‘ impertinent ” nature which 
have appeared in various papers. May I have your 
permission to satisfy the curiosity of these good 
people ? 

A writer in the ‘‘ St. James’s Gazette” has saved me 
the trouble of pointing out that by deliberately quoting 
my own words I was doing ‘‘ about the next best thing 
to signing the article”. As for the question of review- 
ing the same book in more than one paper, it is perhaps 
unwise of Mr. Colvin to bring up such a question in 
conjunction with his little list of ‘‘ independent persons 
of widely different training and associations” who have 
expressed in print their admiration of Mr. Phillips. 
Will Mr. Colvin assure me that not one of these widely 
different gentlemen has written more than one review 
of any one book of Mr. Phillips? But what if he has? 
It is practically impossible to avoid sometimes review- 
ing the same book in more than one paper, if one 
happens to be a contributor to more than one paper. 
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I happen to be a contributor to only two papers in 
which I write anonymously, the SarurpDAY REVIEW 
and the “Atheneum”. Other writers are obliged 
to scatter their work more widely, and the same 
book may naturally be sent to them from several 
papers. They are expected to review the books 
which are sent to them, not to pick and choose 
among those books. Personally I think that every 
article should be signed, and I sign whenever I am 
allowed to sign; when I am not allowed to sign I 
often refer from one article to another, in order to come 
as near signing as Ican. There is no doubt that the 
ordinary reader cannot discriminate between one un- 
signed article and another ; so that, for instance, any- 
one who now learns that I wrote the review of 
‘* Ulysses” which appeared in your columns may, for 
all | know, jump to the conclusion that I also wrote the 
article on ‘‘ Mr. Stephen Phillips—Poet to the Trade”, 
which I did not write; just as Mr. Colvin jumped 
to the conclusion that the writer of the paragraph 
in your issue of 26 April, referring to my article 
in the ‘* Quarterly Review”, knew that I was the writer 
of that article and that sentences in that article had 
appeared in the SaTuRDAY Review, neither of which 
facts, as I found out at the time, he happened to know. 
It is the principle of anonymity which is to blame for 
all these misunderstandings, and I hope that anonymous 
criticism will soon come to anend. That rests in the 
hands of editors, not of writers. Why will not editors 
allow each writer to take upon himself the responsibility 
of his own opinions ? 

In regard to the question of repeating one’s own 
words, signed or unsigned, verbatim, I can only say 
that it has the authority of the most scrupulous writer 
I have ever known, Walter Pater, who printed a part 
of his essay on Wordsworth three times over, in the 
‘Fortnightly Review”, the ‘‘Guardian”, and the 
** Athenzum ”, before the essay finally took its place in 
the volume of ‘‘ Appreciations”. And was it not 
Matthew Arnold who realised that the same thing has 
to be repeated over and over again in the same words 
before it can be driven into the heads of the general 
public? Only what has been carelessly or inadequately 
said can be said over again in any but the same words, 


‘ I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
London, 25 May, 1902. 


Si1r,—The interesting letter from Miss Frances Low 
in last week’s issue of your paper deserves very 
careful attention and I shall be very glad if you will 
allow me to assure her through your pages that many 
thoughtful teachers of girls share her views. But what 
I am concerned with, Sir, is the statement made in your 
note that you adhere to the opinion that ‘ children’s 
books should be boys’ books”. In this case you will 
disqualify many, perhaps most of the most delightful 
classics of the child’s library ; for the following books, the 
first that come to my memory, can in no sense be called 
**boys’ books”: Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales”, 
Grimm’s “‘ Fairy Tales,” ‘‘ Arabian Nights”, ‘‘ Undine”, 
‘Rose and the Ring”, ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales”, ‘‘The 
Wonder Book”’, Lamb’s ‘‘ Tales from Shakspere”’, Last 
of the Barons”, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress”, ‘‘ Kenilworth”, 
** Christmas Carols” (and other of Dickens’ stories), 
‘*The Water Babies”, ‘‘The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest’”’, ‘* Morte D’Arthur ”, ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather ”’, 
‘*Jackanapes”, and a host more familiar to all happy 
children who have had no time for the breathless 
** scarlet ” stories beloved by the modern boy. I take it 
Miss Low means by ‘‘ classic” any book, whether the 


- prime favourite of young or old, that has those qualities 


of ‘‘imaginativeness and high passion ” that distinguish 
the great from the ignoble. And the list I have given 
could be lengthened indefinitely and there is no reason 
why the taste of the schoolboy and schoolgirl should 


be vulgarised and brutalised by sensational detective 
stories, or by school stories in which actions are held up 
to admiration that in real life would lead to a boy’s 
expulsion from school. (The pious ‘‘ Parents Educa- 
tion Union ” praised ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” for its ‘* heroic” 
qualities and declined to allow any protest.) 

I am afraid, Sir, I have already too much trespassed 
on your space. Teachers, and indeed all men and 
women interested in the education of girls, owe you a 
debt of gratitude for the space you are giving to the 
subject ; and also to the opportunity you are giving to 
women of an intellectual stamp to have their views 
represented. It isa disagreeable reflection, constituting 
a real feminine grievance—worthy the attention of 
suffrage societies for ladies—that no editor seems to 
want to know the views of women on any subjects of 
higher importance than the latest bonnet or fashionable 
wedding ! 

I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 


An OLp SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


|Our correspondent has made a wrong inference. We 
disqualified none but the professional ‘‘ book for girls”, 
while we pointed out that the immature powers of children 
made it impossible for them fully to appreciate most 
standard works. Of books that are now turned out for 
children’s reading we said, and we say, that only the 
boys’ books are worth reading. These, of course, vary 
in quality. ‘‘ Stalky & Co.” for instance has no place 
amongst books for English boys: it would be unfor- 
tunate indeed if they had sunk to that level. Butasa 
class these books for boys are not fairly described by 
our correspondent. For the most part they are 
vigorous andhealthy. But it does not follow from boys’ 
books now holding the children’s field that a child’s 
book could not be written, or has not been written, that 
is good for both girls and boys indifferently. That 
indeed is our main contention. There is no difference 
between boys and girls that requires or excuses dis- 
crimination between their books. At present most 
boys’ books will do equally well for either, and indeed 
might better be described simply as children’s books.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


THE CHURCH AND NONCONFORMITY. 
To the Editor of the SAruRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—You say that ‘‘ an explicit renunciation of their 
former ministry was required of nonconformist ministers 
before they could receive ordination” by Bishop Wilkins 
of Chester. The man who made this requirement— 
and thereby mainly created the nonconformity of the 
Puritan divines of Lancashire and Cheshire—was 
Bishop George Hall. Wilkins did all in his power to 
get them back. 

Faithfully yours, 


A, G. 


| We should, of course, have said Bishop Hall. We 
regret the inadvertent misstatement.—Ep. S. R.| 


THE CHURCH AND THE CORONATION. 
To the Editor of the SAaturpAy REvIEw. 


The Vicarage, Felshead S.O., Wiltshire, 
27 May, 1902. 


Sir,—Those who deny the status of the ancient 
Ecclesia Anglicana are, no doubt, rejoicing in the 
support they receive from the Coronation Service to 
be used in the churches on 26 June next. 

The clergy are expected to announce the King as 
taking an oath to maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion while words contained in the Service to be 
used in Westminster Abbey referring to His Majesty’s 
Defence of the Catholic Faith” are omitted from 
the summary of proceedings to be announced in the 
churches. 

I have suffered the loss of my worldly possessions 
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in the Transvaal on account of my loyalty"and on many 
occasions on the platform I have doné all I could to 
support our cause against the Boers, but I cannot 
betray the Church by making the above announcement. 


Yours faithfully, 
W. M. MERCERY. 


GUILLEMOT OR FULMAR-PETREL? 
To the Editor of the SATuRDAY REVIEW. 


Cheltenham, 24 May, 1go2. 


Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘A Stormy Petrel” asks 
if it is possible that I have mistaken the cry of the 
guillemot or razorbill for that of the fulmar-petrel. 
Certainly it is possible, so I will give my reasons for 
believing that I have not. I lay or sat on the 
edge of the rock and looked down upon a particular 
pair of the latter birds sitting alone at a very little 
distance below me—some dozen to twenty feet I 
should say. Watching them thus I both heard and 
saw them producing the note time after time, day 
after day and at different times throughout the day. 
When they opened their mouths the sound came, 
when they shut them it was not continued, and 
there was one note only, or two were intermingled, 
according as one or both birds opened or shut them. 
Let two accordions be played to a man at intervals just 
across the room—that is my evidence. On the other 
hand I have watched the guillemot ledges from almost 
as close a distance, for hour after hour—once for an 
entire day—but never have I heard such a sound 
uttered by any of the birds either upon them or in the 
sea or in mid air. The fulmars, where I saw them, 
bred apart from the guillemots, nor did the cry ever 
come from where the latter were or where the former 
were not. The guillemot, in my experience, is rather 
a silent bird—a guttural ‘‘ gik, gik, gik” is his most 
frequent utterance. If that is the ‘‘murre” well and 
good. If not then I have not heard it, but I will not* 
demur to it on that account. One cannot prove a nega- 
tive, but the fulmar petrel [have heard. The razorbill’s 
prolonged guttural note as he throws his head straight 
up, I know well. It is as like the fulmar petrel’s as 
the one bass chord of a violoncello is like the roll and 
swell of an organ. I did not observe one pair of birds 
only. I give that as best evidence, but I had every 
evidence and, finally, I found the note was well known to 
aman whose business it was to be amongst the breeding 
sea-birds. When I described the sound he named the 
bird—but not the guillemot or the razorbill. With 
regard to the fulmar petrel never nesting on the east 
coast of Ireland I would suggest that it is never 
likely to as long as it is assumed to be impossible 
that it should, and as long as its cry must be 
that of another bird because of the impossibility. 
There is such a thing as arguing in a circle and 
it is only quite lately—as I understand—that these 
birds have bred where I sawthem. They are few in 
number and were, probably, fewer at first. How can 
one guarantee any place, in reason, against a stray 
pair or so? As for MacGillivray, he may have been 
right without meaning what I mean, and as for ‘‘ autho- 
rity ”—as such—I hope that, as the owner of eyes, ears 
and glasses—as a field naturalist, in short, however 
humble—I shall never care one farthing for that. Best 
stay at home if one is to be frightened by authority, 
but for my part—in Gilbert’s words 


** I laugh at it and scout it 
And I do not care about it 
And I mean to do without it 

If I can.” 


I have my reasons, and if ever, by some strange hap, 
I should become an authority myself, I heartily pray 
that every other field naturalist may do the same by 
me. So only, will truth progress—and that is my 
Opinion of authority—as such | will not be bothered 
with it. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Epmunp SELovs. 


REVIEWS. 
TO SUPPLANT MR. SIDNEY LEE. 


“Shakespear.” By W. Carew Hazlitt. London: 
Quaritch. 1902. 7s. 6d, net. 
M R. HAZLITT tells us in his preface to this work 
that he has been induced to complete and submit 
it to the public because of his dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s biography of Shakespeare. If it has 
been his aim to supersede that biography he will not, 
we fear, attain it. Indeed, to be quite frank with Mr. 
Hazlitt, he will invite comparison where comparison can 
only be detrimental to himself and proportionate gain to 
his rival. As a critic of poetry and in all that pertains 
to zsthetic taste and sensibility Mr. Lee appears to 
be as constitutionally deficient as Hallam himself; 
but since the author of the ‘Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe” we know no biographical critic 
and literary historian who has united more conscien- 
tious industry, more extensive and accurate learning, 
with so much sound and lucid good sense, so much of 
the ‘‘ dry of light” desiderated by Bacon, as Mr. Sidney 
Lee. It is these qualities which have made his Life 
of Shakespeare incomparably the best which has 
appeared. We have only to turn to the book before 
us—an admirable foil—to realise the tact and skill 
with which Mr. Lee’s immensely difficult task has been 
accomplished. 

It is scarcely possible to open Mr. Hazlitt’s book at 
any chapter without lighting on some serious inaccuracy 
of statement, some wholly unwarrantable hypothesis, 
mis-statement or misrepresentation. We will take two 
or three of the most important. He tells us that 
Shakespeare was not only unhappy in his domestic 
relations but was ‘‘ informally separated from his wife”, 
occupying separate lodgings at Stratford. This is 
deduced partly from the fact that Mrs. Shakespeare at 
one time borrowed from a certain Thomas Whittington 
who had been her father’s shepherd the sum of 
forty shillings, and partly from the following purely 
gratuitous assumption. Thomas Greene enters in 
his Diary under date of 17 November, 1614, 
‘‘my cousin Shakespear coming yesterday to town 
I went to see him how he did”. The obvious 
meaning of these words is either that Greene visited 
Shakespeare in London or went to see him on his 
return home from London or some other place. But 
Mr. Hazlitt will have us believe that Shakespeare was 
living in lodgings on the outskirts of Stratford and 
that his coming into town meant that he came from his 
lodgings, where he was living away from his wife, into 
Stratford where his wife resided. Why, assuming that 
Shakespeare was in lodgings, we may not assume that 
his wife was in lodgings with him Mr. Hazlitt does not 
explain. On a par with this is the assertion that 
Shakespeare visited London about 1574 when he was a 
boy of ten, a conclusion at which Mr. Hazlitt arrives 
by the following process. Mr. Hazlitt assumes that 
‘poor Yorick” in ‘‘ Hamlet” is to be identified with 
Richard Tarlton, the actor, that the words ‘‘ he 
hath borne me on his back a thousand times ’’— 
‘*Here hung those lips that I have kissed I know not 
how oft” are Shakespeare’s own reminiscences 
of childish frolics with Tarlton. But Tarlton died 
in 1588, when Shakespeare was a lad of fifteen ; 
fifteen would be a little late for such gambols, ‘‘ten”’ 
or thereabouts would be a more appropriate age, 
therefore Shakespeare came up to London ‘about 
1574”. We doubt whether Mr. Hazlitt was ever 
soundly initiated in logic. In another place Mr. Hazlitt 
repeats the long-exploded blunder about Shakespeare 
opposing the enclosure of Welcombe Common fields. 
The words on which this is based are, as every 
Shakespearian scholar knows, the words in Thomas 
Greene’s Diary, where he writes ‘‘ Mr. Shakespeare 
tellyng J. Greene that I was not able to beare the en- 
closeing of Welcombe ”, the ‘‘ I” obviously and neces- 
sarily referring not to Shakespeare but to the writer 
himself Thomas Greene. 

On page 93 Mr. Hazlitt tells us that there was not 
‘* any actual school of verbal criticism previous to the 
days of Sir Thomas Hanmer”. Can Mr. Hazlitt 
possibly be ignorant that Hanmer’s critical edition of 
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the plays had been preceded by the critical editions 
of Rowe and of Pope and by the commentaries and 
editions of the greatest of Shakespearian verbal critics, 
Lewis Theobald? On p. 159 Mr. Hazlitt tells us 
that, for the lines in the **Merchant of Venice” 
** See, Jessica: Look how the floor of heaven” &c. 
Shakespeare was ostensibly indebted to Montaigne. 
The ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” was probably written 
about 1594, in any case there were two quartos of 
it published in 1600; Florio’s translation of Montaigne 
did not appear till 1603 and no one has ever con- 
tended that Shakespeare had any access to Montaigne, 
except through Florio’s version, while there is nothing 
to warrant the assumption that Shakespeare had 
seen any portions of Florio’s work in manuscript. 
We do not cite this as an inaccuracy in Mr. Hazlitt, 
as he is evidently aware of the respective dates of the 
play and of the translation. But when he tells us 
that Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Jocasta” is a version of the 
‘* Pheenisse ” of Euripides, and Marlowe’s ‘* Hero and 
Leander” a version of the poem attributed to Muszus he 
shows that he can know nothing about the originals. 
When Mr. Hazlitt remarks that German was scarcely 
at all understood by the Elizabethan English, he would 
do well to modify the remark by a reference to 
Chapman who was thoroughly familiar with that 
language, and it is very probable that Dekker was a 
German scholar. 

With Mr. Hazlitt’s literary judgments we very seldom 
find ourselves in accordance, but there is no arguing on 
matters of thiskind. If he finds Barnefield’s ‘‘ Affec- 
tionate Shepherd” ‘‘a poor and unreadable poem ” and 
can say of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, ‘‘ we wade through 
more than a century and a half of stanzas, encounter 
stumbling blocks at short distances, and at length 
arrive not at the conclusion for there is none, but at a 
place where there is no more to be read” finding the 
work is ‘‘aredos (sic) a literary torso”—we can only 
murmur there is no such word as that aspirateless 
accentless derelict ‘‘ arsAos” in the Greek language. 

We have no wish to say anything which causes annoy- 
ance to Mr. Hazlitt—for we are very sensible of his 
useful services to our early literature, as a bibliographer 
and antiquary, but we are sorry that his dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Lee’s work should have taken the particular 
form it has taken. He has added to Shakespearian 
literature a work which where it is not superfluous is 
too often unsound, misleading and absurd. 


DR. HORT AT HIS GREATEST. 


‘*Notes Introductory to the Study of the Clementine 
Recognitions.” By F. J. A. Hort. London: 
Macmillan. 1go1. 4s. 6d. net. 

) ba no department of knowledge has the nineteenth 
century wrought a greater change than in that of 

historic theology, and in no country has the change 

been accomplished so slowly as in England. The cen- 
tury began with two points of view, that of the old un- 
historic rationalism and that of what may be called, 
with all respect, conventional orthodoxy. There was 
no attempt on either side to see the facts as they were ; 
students were content to see them through the eyes of 

a former generation. The honour cf inspiring their 

pursuit with a new life belongs to the revolutionary 

party. In spite of all the extravagances of the older 

Tiibingen school, the future lay with them, or rather 

with the method which they imperfectly exemplified. 

Their errors have been corrected by scholars working 

along their lines but with wider knowledge and 

experience than was possible for them ; and if, in some 
quarters, the errors are cherished still, it is for the most 
part by students whose mind is as straitly bound by con- 
vention as that of any follower of Baronius. For the 
progress of inquiry is tending more and more to the 
confirmation of the position taken by such men 
as Lightfoot and Hort, and taken by them, not 
in obedience to tradition, but after a scrupulous and 


' unprejudiced weighing of evidence. Of such work, 


done in the new spirit, there could be no better example 
than Dr. Hort’s posthumous volume on the Clementine 
Recognitions. The subject is one which seems to have 
little importance. The Recognitions and the group 


of writings to which it belongs have been, as a rule, 
dismissed with some contempt, and their reputation 
has suffered through the use to which they were put by 
adventurous Germans sixty years ago, who took a 
novel seriously and rewrote Christian history in order 
to accommodate it to an obvious fiction. But this 
literature, derived as it is from a religious romance 
composed about the year 200, deserves the considera- 
tion which it has received from Dr. Hort. If we are 
to estimate aright the merits of those who kept in the 
straight path of the Church’s development, it must be 
by understanding their difficulties, and if these diffi- 
culties misled earnest and able men among their con- 
temporaries the more highly shall we esteem those who 
overcame them. The old notion that heretics can 
teach us nothing and deserve no sympathy—a notion 
which inspired Dean Burgon to praise Dr. Routh 
for including none but fragments of indubitable 
orthodoxy in his admirable ‘‘ Reliquiz”’—has had to 
be abandoned. Candid inquirers, such as Dr. Hort, 
find that often they were ‘‘ honest and intelligent men”, 
and that we must regard such authors as those of the 
Clementine literature as seekers for light in dark places 
as truly as were their more fortunate Alexandrian con- 
temporaries, Clement and Origen. Their notions were 
crude and pedantic, and they plumed themselves upon 
an insight which they did not possess; but though 
their Christianity sank far below the Pauline level of 
thought and feeling, their Judaic narrowness did not 
lessen the force of their appeal on behalf of righteous- 
ness or their conviction of most of the Christian verities. 

Their views were put forward in the strangest of 
forms, A novel, as long as one of Richardson’s, with 
S. Peter and S. Clement of Rome as its principal heroes 
and Simon Magus as its villain, without unity of plot 
and with the whole eastern coast of the Mediterranean 
as its scene, consisting of interminable monologues 
varied by sensational incidents, such as the discovery 
of long-lost relations or the dramatic discomfiture of 
the heretic, was the vehicle chosen by the author, who 
belonged, Dr. Hort argues, to the obscure Syrian sect 
of the Helxaites. The book was too cumbrous to 
survive, and the exact shade of doctrine which it taught 
was acceptable tofew. But it lent itself to abridgment, 
and its story, like that of the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” ina 
later age, had struck the popular fancy. Thus, as it 
passed through the hands of successive editors, its main 
features were retained but its teaching was modified 
with as few scruples as have restrained the theclogical 
revisers of Bunyan’s allegory. It is from the Recogni- 
tions, and other revisions in Greek and Latin and 
Syriac, some of which have been frequently retouched 
and have departed further on each occasion from the 
original, while none of them adequately represents it, 
that Dr. Hort undertook to recover the Helxaite fiction 
as it left its unknown author’s hands. His conclusion 
is valuable, coming as it does from him, but the insight 
which these lectures give into his method of working is 
more valuable still. They cover only a part of the 
ground, dealing exhaustively with the manuscript 
sources, with the editions, varying only in their bad- 
ness, with the titles borne by the different recensions 
and the evidence they furnish as to the history of the 
work, and the citations from it to be found in ancient 
literature. In regard to the last subject, a recent dis- 
covery made by Dr. Armitage Robinson has strikingly 
confirmed Dr. Hort’s conclusion, based though it was 
upon imperfect information. Then follows a careful 
discussion of some of the contents of the work and the 
verdict, weighty and generous, upon the whole. The 
great scholar has never shown himself greater than in 
this posthumous fragment, for it is no more, and his 
literary executors have done well to publish it as a 
standard of workmanship below which our generation 
must not fall. They tell us that in his preparation for 
the lectures he compiled a full index verborum for the 
Recognitions. No fact could be more significant. The 
old order of scholars took much on trust. Archbishop 
Benson devoted his industry and literary skill to 
S. Cyprian, but he was content to represent him as he 
had appeared to the eyes of Fell and Pearson in the 
seventeenth century ; Dr. Bright lectured with inimit- 
able charm and vivacity to successive generations of 
undergraduates, but he added nothing to the traditional 
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lore which he imparted. There is loss as well as gain 
in the disappearance of their type of scholarship. For 
our time ecclesiastical history must be a severe and 
even a dull pursuit, but workers trained in the school 
of Hort and Lightfoot are gathering the knowledge to 
which a new Stanley, better informed than the old, 
will one day restore its picturesqueness. 


‘HARRY FIFTH.” 


‘‘Henry V.” By C. L. Kingsford. New York and 
London: Putnams. 1902. 5s. 


Ts excellent monograph has all the learning and 

lucidity of statement which we naturally expect to 
find in any book from Mr. Kingsford’s pen. Some 
parts of it are dull, but for this the subject rather than 
the author is to blame. Apart from a few striking 
episodes the life of Henry V. was as dull as any 
active life could be. Of these episodes Mr. Kingsford 
makes the most. He is not one of those who hold that 
a good tale must be necessarily false. He will not go 
so far as to endorse the legends of Gadshill and the 
Boar’s Head Tavern, but he is quite willing to believe 
that Henry was committed to the King’s Bench by 
Chief Justice Gascoigne. He accepts as genuine the 
stirring exhortations to the English troops at Agincourt, 
and does not reject the tale that Henry led his soldiers 
through the mine at Melun and fought a single-handed 
combat underground with the captain of the garrison. 
He repeats the King’s dying lament for the desolation 
of the Holy City, and maintains that Henry’s ultimate 
ambition was to be the leader of a European crusade. 
In all this Mr. Kingsford shows himself a sane historian. 
We do not quarrel with his facts. But we object to the 
inference which he derives from them. They do not 
establish the claim of ‘‘ Harry Fifth ” to be regarded as 
the typical hero of the Middle Ages. We allow that 
Mr. Kingsford’s view is borrowed from a high authority 
but we submit that it involves a misconception of the 
man and of his age. 

The fifteenth century was overburdened with a sense 
of decadence and disillusionment. We with our know- 
ledge of the great developments which followed it can 
regard it as a season of spring when new ideas were 
germinating and Europe was preparing for new activities 
and forms of social life. But even to us the innovations 
of the fifteenth century bear a doubtful import. The 
century is far spent before it becomes plain whither they 
are trending ; itis over before we get the assurance that 
their promise will be realised. It needed the talents 
and the good luck of Henry VIII., of Francis I., of 
Charles V. to educe from the incipient machiavellianism 
of Henry VII. and Louis XI. the ordered despotism 
of the new monarchy. Without Luther’s insight, 
Zwingli’s rationalism, and Calvin’s power of synthesis 
the stir and unrest of the religious conscience in the 
fifteenth century might have been ineffectual or might 
have terminated in something very different from the 
Reformation as we knowit. Even the Renaissance is at 
first a movement of ambiguous import, and its earliest 
leaders are not certain whether their function is to 
emancipate or merely to amuse the human intellect. Both 
of the men of action and of the thinkers whose names 
redeem this age from insignificance it may be said that 
the greatest of them were but pioneers who explored the 
various routes by which the forces of civilisation might 
march forward without possessing the power to enjoin 
what route should actually be followed when the march 
began. Still, if there are heroes in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, they are to be found among these pioneers. 

For, while it is possible to fight against the ten- 
dencies of one’s age and yet to be a hero, such a 
distinction is only within the grasp of those who possess 
the rarest combination of intellectual and moral qualities. 
A hero of reaction must have the insight to divine the 
meaning of formule which have lost all meaning for 
his age; and it is only by overpowering force of 
character that he can then proceed to impose on men 
the yoke of an idea which has not only lost the charm 
of novelty but has further sustained the discredit of 
partial realisation. Such qualities we find in the 


sixteenth century, among the leaders of the Counter- 
Reformation. They are nowhere to be found in the 
fifteenth. We may grant that among the men of this 
age Henry V. stood out pre-eminent, but at the same 
time we must remember that he was altogether wanting 
in imagination, and that the enthusiasm which he 
inspired was of the shallowest and most transient 
kind. He was lacking not merely in the primary but 
also in the secondary qualification for the réle which he 
assumed. He had little forethought and less know- 
ledge of human nature. No one was ever less fitted 
to be an organiser of government or of opinion. He 
understood the art of war better than any other captain 
of his day. He had the knack of winning hearts. But 
his successes and his popularity were personal. He 
could not train subordinates, he could not satisfy the 
deeper needs and aspirations of his subjects. His 
generalship and his personal influence were subser- 
vient to designs of which some were purely selfish and 
the rest no more than passing fancies. Men of 
action are rarely the creators of a political ideal. 
But the test of their greatness is whether they 
do or do not follow the best available guides. Judged 
by this test Henry fails. He could not indeed be ex- 
pected to sympathise with Lollard tenets, but he might 
have learned some salutary lessons from the doctors of 
the Conciliar movement who, alone of all men in the 
fifteenth century, preserved some sense of what was 
permanently valuable in the ideas of the Middle Ages. 
He threw away his opportunities. He was content to 
think that all religious questions could be settled by the 
restoration of the Papacy, and that a crusade would 
heal the political dissensions of Europe. Even these 
inadequate objects ranked second, in his mind, to the 
purpose of establishing his dynasty more firmly on the 
throne by means of foreign conquests. If he had 
become what he thought it was his duty to become, he 
would still have been no true medizval hero, but a 
Lancelot du Lac or Amadis de Gaul. In point of fact he 
enrolled himself among the freebooters of European 
history. His place is not beside the great emperors and 
popes who first evolved and then destroyed the great 
idea of a federated Christendom, nor with the builders 
of national institutions who, even more than popes and 
emperors, are the typical figures of the Middle Ages. 
More chivalrous than the Visconti, more intrepid than the 
Sforza, more tenacious of his purpose than Charles the 
Bold, he has no exact parallel among the adventurers 
of the fifteenth century who founded States upon the 
ruins of nationality and palliated their greed by an out- 
ward deference to the traditions of the past; but he is 
more nearly akin to them than to Hildebrand or 
Barbarossa or our own Edward I. He had the 
unique advantage of starting on his raids from 
the base afforded by a national kingdom. But to call 
him a national statesman would be to use words with- 
out any perception of their meaning. England was 
never much more to him than a recruiting ground and 
source of money. It was no national impulse which 
sent him out to conquer France. With the possible 
exception of the clergy no class of Englishmen desired 
the enterprise. Both Lords and Commons begged him 
to avoid it, and although their doubts were silenced for 
the moment by the marvellous victory of Agincourt, 
they never really forgot that England might be the 
worse for conquering France. There was the danger 
that England might become a mere province in a con- 
tinental empire, and the certainty that England would 
be taxed for the government of the new acquisitions. 
Thus the new policy was only tolerated so long as its 
results were brilliant; at the first sign of failure the 
discontent so long repressed found free expression and 
swept away the Lancastrian dynastry. The exploits of 
Henry V. appealed for a moment to the popular 
imagination, but even when they were embellished by 
the mercenary pens of Lancastrian chroniclers, they 
never commended themselves to national common-sense. 
Shakespeare’s enthusiasm on the subject is factitious ; 
however perfect the manner of his rhapsodies the matter 
of them borders upon fustian. 
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KING SOLOMON’S MINES. 

“* The Gold of Ophir: Whence Brought and by Whom?” 
By Professor A. H. Keane. London: Stanford. 
IgOI. 55. net. 

R. RIDER HAGGARD seems to have been not 

far out, after all, and the native traditions he 
glorified in ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines” appear to rest 
upon historic facts. There is no need however to 
face any mysterious dangers or clamber through 
subterranean chasms and tunnels to get at the mines, 
for they lie open to the gaze of the prospector all over 

Southern Rhodesia, or at least will do so if he takes 

the trouble to clear away the vegetation that has over- 

grown many of them. Messrs. Neal and Johnson have 
long had their eyes on these ancient workings, and 

Mr. Neal in association with Mr. Hall has produced a 

handsome stout volume full of descriptions of the 

couple of hundred goldmines, forts, towns and resi- 
dences, the ruins of which are scattered in most parts 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo over an 
area of quite 100,000 miles. Mr. Telford Edwards 
estimates—though how he arrived at his estimate only 
the mining engineer knows—that £75,000,000 worth 
of gold has been extracted from these Rhodesian mines 
in ancient times, without exhausting them. Indeed 
the tools lying about, and the furnaces and crucibles 
still encrusted with gold, make one think that the old 
miners must have been in the heyday of a glorious 
boom, when some unforeseen accident — not a pre- 
historic slump, but an invasion, probably, of fighting 
niggers—drove them pell-mell from their Eldorado. 

A good many scholars agree that the Rhodesian ruins 

or Zimbabyes are related to the remains of the vanished 

Himyarite cities of Southern Arabia, and perhaps to 

Pheenician monuments elsewhere ; they even profess to 

discover Himyaritic letters on a Zodiacal platter found 

in Zimbabye and lately in the possession of Mr. Cecil 

Rhodes ; whilst a number of objects discovered in the 

ruins suggest some connexion in religious cult—if it can 

be called religious—with that of the Sabzwans. There 
is nothing in the world more likely, though proof 
can hardly yet be said to have been produced, than 
that the South Arabians, who were ever fearless 
navigators familiar with the Indian Ocean, should 
have traded as far south as Beira or Sofala, and 
discovered the mines that enabled King Solomon to 
adorn his temple and the queen her person. The 
ruins connected with the mines are unquestionably 
ancient; astronomical observations, which however 
ought to be carefully verified and multiplied, date them 
at 1100 B.C. at least; and there is no black race that 
one can conceive as being the architects of those massive 
and ingeniously constructed temples, palaces, forts, or 
towers, whichever they were. They do not appear to 
extend so far west or south as the Transvaal Colony, 
but they do appear to have been in close connexion 
with a port on the east coast, just as the goldmines 
were in close connexion with Sofala when Vasco da 

Gama’s people surprised the Arab traders at the close 

of the fifteenth century. Now no other people in 

antiquity could very well have held command of the 
east coast of Africa except the South Arabian Sabzans, 
and after their decay perhaps the Phcenicians. 

This is all very neat, but where are the proofs? Here 
Professor Keane comes forward, as he says, ‘‘ to risk 
my reputation for sanity by plunging into this ‘ Ophir 
Question’, so often authoritatively declared to be 
insoluble”. He need not be in the least anxiety 
about his reputation for sanity: the book is lucid 
and logical—and let us add pugnacious—from cover 
to cover. On the other hand he must not consider 
other folk insane if they do not at once gird up 
their loins and run in his eager footsteps. Let us 
say at once that in our opinion Professor Keane has 
not proved that Rhodesia was ‘‘ Havilah, a land where 
there is gold”, whence came the “ gold of Ophir” to 
Jerusalem ; but we think that he has made it tolerably 
certain where Ophir was, and has greatly strengthened 
the arguments in favour of Rhodesia being the gold- 


‘field of Solomon by eliminating various alternative 


theories. We all remember how “the King’s ships 
went to Tarshish with the servants of Huram: once 
every three years came the ships of Tarshish bringing 
gold, and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks”; how 


‘*they came to Ophir and fetched from thence gold, 
four hundred and twenty talents, and brought it 
to King Solomon”; and how “ Jehoshaphat made ships 
of Tharshish to go to Ophir for gold: but they went 
not, for the ships were broken at Ezion-geber” ; 
further how ‘‘ Kings’ daughters were among thy 
honourable women: upon thy right did stand the 
queen in gold of Ophir”. The peculiar charm of 
these passages, which one has often heard sonorously 
rolling from the lectern, was that the only place 
named in them that was in the least certain was 
Ezion-geber, the later Eila, on the gulf of Akabah, 
in the Red Sea. The wildest speculations have 
been launched about Tarshish and Ophir. The 
natural man, dozing in his pew, is quite content to 
take it ‘‘on authority” that Tarshish is Paul’s Tarsus, 
and does not stop to consider that it was rather odd 
that a fleet going from Judza to Cilicia should be 
wrecked in the Red Sea. Others found Tarshish in 
Tartessus near Cadiz in Spain. No doubt there were 
gold workings in Spain—did not the noble Milesians 
exhaust them and then migrate to the county Wicklow 
in search of more ?—but even if they could produce 
420 talents in one year, and 666 in another, which are 
mighty big sums, why did the fleets sail the Red Sea 
to get to Spain, and how did they get through the 
Isthmus of Suez? There is no evidence that the still 
more ancient canal was then open between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean: besides, why not sail in a 
straightforward manner from Tyre? Therefore Pro- 
fessor Keane places Tarshish east of the Red Sea, 
perhaps near Beira; anyway he makes it the port of 
Rhodesia: wherein, like many less sane men, he shows 
his talent for guesswork. But where was Ophir ? 
Scholars of the profoundest learning have sought 
this evasive place high and low, in Midian, in 
Persia, in India, in the Malay Peninsula, everywhere 
almost except in the Antarctic Circle. Professor 
Keane shows much skill in dispositig of these, we 
must say, rather flimsy alternatives, and _ boldly 
fixes on Dhofar—also named in a variant Afar—which 
appears to be almost certainly the Sapphar Metropolis 
of Ptolemy hard by his Moscha Portus. What better 
could fit in with Hazarmaveth (Hadhramaut) and the 
other children of Joktan, whose ‘‘ dwelling was from 
Mesha [ Moscha| as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of 
the East”. Moreover it was the great port for frankin- 
cense and myrrh, and the ships coming back from 
Tarshish, the port of Rhodesia (Professor Keane’s 
Havilah), laden with gold and ivory and apes, could 
call there and pick up frankincense, as well as the pea- 
cocks which other Ophir dhows had probably imported 
from India. 

So far the identification seems complete. The late 
Theodore Bent’s survey of Dhofar and its remains 
almost settled the matter, and Professor Keane has 
driven the conclusion home, though doubtless there 
will be a warm controversy on the subject. If it is 
admitted that Ophir is Dhofar and that it was merely a 
place of call or dept between Tarshish and Ezion-geber, 
then it remains to identify the goldfields, whether we 
call them Havilah (about which there are difficulties) or 
not. It is hard to think of any possible rival with 
Rhodesia. India did not produce gold as late as 
Alexander’s time ; there is no evidence for any ‘‘ payable” 
goldmines in Arabia worth talking of; whilst all the 
time there lies Rhodesia, full of very ancient gold 
workings, and perfectly accessible to any vessels 
coasting down from Arabia. Where else should the 
ships ot Tarshish go? And if they did not go, where 
were all those seventy-five millions of gold missing from 
Rhodesia carried to? We must admit that Rhodesia 
holds the field until someone discovers equally rich 
mines at a handier spot, which seems in the last 
degree improbable. It is impossible to do justice in a 
brief space to the numerous arguments and varied 
learning with which Professor Keane has fortified his 
views. He has compiled froma mass of other scholars’ 
material a most readable summary of the evidence in 
favour of his theory. Someone else will doubtless pro- 
duce the evidence on the other side; but meanwhile 
most readers will be carried away by the Professor’s 
enthusiasin and accept his explanation of the history of 
King Solomon’s mines on faith 
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NOVELS. 


‘‘ Woodside Farm.” By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. London: 
Duckworth. 1902. 6s. 

In ‘‘ Woodside Farm” Mrs. Clifford seems to have 
tried desperately to prove that she can be cheerful. 
One feels throughout that she would like to kill her 
characters or ruin their lives, but she refrains. Once 
indeed she seems to upset a happy love affair by a 
series of bogus telegrams, but she relents. She will 
have her happy ending, and after a gallant struggle she 
gets it. Unfortunately—for we would not deliberately 
counsel any writer of her powers to be sad for mere 
wantonness—this book compares very unfavourably 
with its more gloomy predecessors. Its author’s 
strength lies in depicting a woman’s life turned to 
unhappiness whether by temperament, or by her own 
defects, or the brutality or stupidity of aman. Very 
few novelists can, like Mrs. Clifford, make one under- 
stand and sympathise with a woman who fails in life 
through the operation of what Mr. Hardy calls ‘‘ life’s 
little ironies”. In ‘‘ Woodside Farm” there is some 
fine character-drawing: the eldest daughter of the 
farm, a soured and narrow Puritan; her mother, a 
quietly dignified widow who marrying ‘‘ above her” 
retains her dignity: a pushing young tradesman— 
these are all real enough. But the child of the second 
marriage is a very ordinary ingénue, and her story 
hardly deserved to be told. There is of course nothing 
careless or slipshod in the book, but its merit lies 
entirely in its minor characters. 


‘* The Passing of the Flagship, and other Stories.” By 
Major W. P. Drury. London: A. H. Bullen. 
1902. 35. 6d. 

Short stories have recently fallen into such dis- 
favour that there are but a few writers who can 
command a circulation for a volume of them; the 
author of ‘‘ Bearers of the Burden” is one of this 
small band. Here are ten stories, most of them of a 
humorous turn, but with deviations into the pathetic 
characteristic of the true humorist as distinguished from 
the merely funny man. The incidents described are 
often of the wildest and call for the exercise of un- 
questioning credulity but they are presented in a style 
which renders them heartily entertaining to a reader in 
the right mood—the mood, say, in which we accept 
good after-dinner stories. The title-tale is a ghost 
story which shows that the apparition of a sunken 
vessel is as likely to appear as the apparition of 
deceased persons ; this is by no means the best example 
of the short-story writer’s art which Major Drury gives 
us—‘‘A Treaty with France”, which is a pleasant 
variant of the compact between two men that the first 
to die shall appear to the survivor, is far better. 


‘* Lost Property.” By Pett Ridge. London: Methuen. 
1902. 6s. 

Like Mr. Street Mr. Pett Ridge is an amused observer 
of a particular class, but without bitterness: he looks 
on its humours with a tolerant air, for they are not 
pretentious, and he has never personally suffered from 
its peculiar characteristics. The humbler classes are 
too pathetic to be satirised, there can be no sneer in 
the laughter which they so unconsciously raise. Mr. 
Pett Ridge is the inheritor of a small legacy from 
Dickens, and is one of the most entertaining and sympa- 
thetic ‘‘ professional humorists” of the day, by which 
preference we intend no great compliment. He has 
a very nice appreciation of children, and a really re- 
markable knowledge of babies, and of the most success- 
ful ways of treating them. The ‘Lost Property” in 
question is a girl baby left at Cannon Street Station, 
who after a short period of luxurious adoption goes 
through the vicissitudes of pauper child life, but who 
helped by marvellous and truly Dickens-like coinci- 
dences and great natural ingenuity attains to middle- 
class respectability and matrimony. 

‘*Nora Lester.” By Anna Howarth. London: Smith, 
Elder. 1902. 6s. 

It seems hardly necessary to take three hundred 
and forty pages of very small type in order to 
tell the not very thrilling story of Nora Lester. It 
should rather have been the story of Gronow Neilson, 
who most certainly fills the stage throughout. The 


tale is carefully written but much too obvious, for the 
end is in full view almost from the beginning. How- 
ever ‘‘Nora Lester” is worth reading if only for the 
healthy tone which pervades the whole work, while the 
life at Botha’s farm is distinctly interesting. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ Bullers Campaign with the Natal Field Force of 1900.” 
By E. Blake Knox. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 1902. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Mr. Blake Knox has given us the best account of the fighting 
in Natal which has yet appeared. He writes with great 
moderation, is correct in his general facts and has added to 
these his own personal experiences which bring home to the 
reader the terrible realities of the bloody work on the Tugela 
in January and February 1900. We would commend to all 
Mr. Knox’ very lucid account of the action of Venter’s Spruit 
which formed the centre-piece of the operations between 
19-22 January on the Tugela. There can be little doubt that 
General Buller’s general inception of the operation of relieving 
Ladysmith by an advance across Trichard’s Drift, refusing his 
right (opposite Spion Kop) and swinging round his left was 
unquestionably sound ; it was the indecision he evinced in the 
execution of this plan that gave rise to such a storm of 
criticism. Mr. Knox gives the Boers’ account of Spion Kop 
how “a great big angry red-faced soldier” prevented them 
from retaking it on the 24th. Thus did they describe the 
gallant Thornycroft whom Sir Redvers eulogised “as having 
acted with greatest gallantry and saved the situation”. As we 
know, Lord Roberts in his despatch severely censured him. 
If only he had been a “field-coronet” instead of merely a 
desperately brave soldier! The story of the subsequent fight- 
ing at Vaal Kranz, Colenso and Monte Cristo, culminating in 
the final victory of Pieter’s Hill, is well told and the indomitable 
spirit of our troops admirably set forth. We read how “they 
had followed their leader General Buller never questioning, 
never doubting, even through the dark days of Colenso and 
Spion Kop and how they were prepared to follow him any- 
where and at any time. Never was a general more confidently 
looked up to through adversity than was our Natal chief”. With 
the occupation of Lydenburg, General Buller’s campaign came 
to an end. He started homeward early in October. We 
are told how “his progress from Lydenburg to Machadodorp 
was veritably a triumph” and how Lord Roberts in a 
Special Army Order recorded his appreciation of “the 
great services he has rendered to his country as well as for 
the ability with which he has carried out the operations”. 
It is bewildering to try to reconcile this gratuitous eulogium 
by Lord Roberts with what is now tolerably well known to 
have been his attitude to Sir Redvers Buller from the time he 
first landed in South Africa. Mr. Brodrick unwittingly gave 
vent to an admirable epigram when in the Spion Kop debate 
he described to the House how “ Lord Roberts had distributed 
criticism impartially”. Nobody has ever denied this. The 
fervent wish of many a gallant but neglected officer is that 
Lord Roberts would be equally impartial in the distribution of 
his favours and the nation at large would feel reassured if they 
could see this was being done and some definite and intelligible 
system adopted for the advancement of officers on their merits, 
who are capable of performing valuable services to the State 
but lack the peculiar qualification which we alluded to recently 
in our article “ The Roberts’ Ring”. 


“Selections from De Quincey.” Edited by M. H. Turk. 
Boston and London: Ginn. 1902. 4s. 6d. 

This forms one of the series called The Athenzum Press, 
“ intended to furnish a library of the best English literature 
from Chaucer to the present time in a form adapted to the 
needs of both the student and general reader”. The world 
seems full of such series. We generally have one or two 
of the sort on our table. This volume, which is edited by the 
Professor of the English Language and Literature in Hobart 
College, includes the “ Confessions” and various selections. It 
has an introduction by the editor and a hundred pages of 
notes. We do not at all like the numbering of the lines 
in each page, whether it does or does not help the reader in the 
task of referring to the notes at the end of the book. It is not 
good to find staring one aimlessly in the face the figure 5 
after the first line of the noble passage beginning “So then, 
Oxford Street, stony-hearted step-mother”. “The English 
Mail-Coach” has an interesting reference to Charles Waterton. 
De Quincey in a footnote says that Waterton once “ publicly 
mounted and rode in top boots a savage old crocodile”. It 
reminds us of Waterton’s seizure of the snake in South 
America. Mr. Turk in his editorial note tells the reader that 
Waterton published his “Wanderings in South America” in 
1825. He might however have mentioned the book on which 
Waterton’s fame rests much more securely—the brilliant collec- 
tion of natural history sketches. 
“France.” By J. E. C. Bodley. London: Macmillan. 1902. 

Ios. net. 

This is a new and revised edition of Mr. Bodley’s masterly 

work which in France as well as in England promises to 
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achieve the enduring fame of Tocqueville’s great work on the 
State of France before the Revolution. Mr. Bodley’s prefaces 
to new editions are becoming quite alarming: they already 
occupy over twenty pages. Writing on the “eve of the 
General Election 1902” Mr. Bodley concludes thus: “the 
situation of the Third Republic is less secure than was that of 
the First Empire. Defeat was fatal to Napoleon ; but to the 
parliamentary Republic military success would be even more 
dangerous than disaster”. Mr. Bodley in one of these prefaces, 
by the way, perhaps slightly overdoes the footnote method when 
he reminds his readers where they are to look for two lines which 
are perhaps as familiar as any of the eighteenth century. We 
may not read “The Rape of the Lock” much nowadays, but 
“every schoolboy” knows who Belinda was and where she 
comes from. 
“Japan and its Trade,” by J. Morris ; “The United Kingdom 
and its Trade,” by Harold Cox; “The United States and 
its Trade,” by H. L. Nelson. London: Harper. 1902. 
35. 6d. each. 

These three “ guide-books to the wealth of modern nations ” 
belong to the useful International Commerce series which 
Messrs. Harper are issuing under the editorship of Mr. Francis 
W. Hirst. Their object is to describe “ the modern conditions 
under which the great nations of the world are competing for 
its markets, exchanging their products, utilising their own 
agricultural and mineral resources, and as they progress in 
wealth and population, making ever new and larger demands 
upon the products of other countries”. Mr. Morris’ account of 
the trade and resources of Japan is particularly valuable just 
now, when Anglo-Japanese relations have been cemented by 
treaty. It should serve to dispel the idea that Japan is likely 
to prove unequal to the demand which her ambitions will make 
upon her resources. What Japan needs, says Mr. Morris, is 
capital. “Her resources, mineral and otherwise, should 
suffice to establish her prosperity for all time.” Mr. Harold 
Cox’s exposition of British trade is not vitiated by his Cobden 
Club prejudices as might be expected. In the main he con- 
cerns himself with facts and figures, though he could not resist 
the temptation to insert a postscript pointing out the impro- 
priety of the corn duty. The least interesting of the three 
volumes is Mr. Nelson’s on “ The Trade of the United States ”. 
Mr. Nelson apparently deems wholesale tabular excerpts from 
trade returns the best educator, and he is right when the 
necessary patience and intelligence are brought to their 
elucidation. 


“The Great Adventurer: a Life of Napoleon.” By Major 
Arthur Griffiths. London: Treherne. 1902. 35. 6d. 

Major Griffiths does not approach the study of Napoleon asa 
hero-worshipper. If, he says, Napoleon was perhaps the 
greatest genius the world has ever seen he was also one of the 
greatest criminals. The attempt to show Napoleon in the 
worst light is not altogether a success, though where so much has 
been written to exalt, a volume which sets out with intent sharply 
to qualify the general admiration, must have a certain piquancy. 
Major Griffiths it seems to us himself virtually surrenders to 
the chorus of admiration in which innumerable biographers 
indulge, and the final impression he leaves on the reader’s mind 
is one of pity for Napoleon. The volume is not likely to appeal 
to the student, nor does Major Griffiths appear to have been 
very anxious to weigh the latest evidence bearing on important 
events in Napoleon’s life. But he has not learnt the art of the 
novelist for nothing, and the narrative part of the book is 
vigorously done. 


“The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift.” Edited by Temple 
Scott. Vol. IX. London: Bell. 1902. 35. 6d. 

This volume consists of Swift’s contributions to “The 
Tatler”, “The Intelligencer”, “The Spectator”, and “The 
Examiner”. Mr. Temple Scott in his introduction protests 
against the title “ Prince of Journalists” being applied to Swift. 
“ His art was not the art of a journalist. Swift wasa master of 
literary expression and of all forms of expression which aim at 
embodying in language the common life and common facts of 
men and their common nature.” But Mr. Scott’s warmth is 
perhaps scarcely called for, because there is no danger of edu- 
cated people taking the title seriously, and only a few educated 
people who are students of the period read these political 
writings of Swift to-day. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Le Jardin du Roi. Par Paul et Victor Marguerite. 
Plon. 1902. 3f. 50c. 

Although busy with the preparation of the fourth and last 
volume of their masterly study of social, political, and military 
life in France during those appalling years—1870, 1871—MM. 
Paul and Victor Margueritte have nevertheless found leisure to 
produce another charming book. As charming as “ Femmes 
Nouvelles”, but without a lesson. No problem here ; but a 
light, an entertaining account of the life led by a number of 
young people about the Jardin du Roi -at Versailles some 
weeks before the establishment of the Commune. And the 
achievement is remarkable: is evidence of the many 


Paris : 


powers of these brilliant brothers, further proof that, 
over every theme, they can be original, artistic. An admirable 
collaboration! You cannot distinguish Paul from Victor— 
although Paul, the elder, is sole author of many books. You 
look in vain for some little mannerism, some idiosyncrasy—for 
the elder brother has chosen to conceal his identity. Complete 
harmony, in fact ; we defy anyone to hold either brother respon- 
sible for the dialogue, the plot. Detection in this instance 
would be displeasing: the whole would not then be artistic. 
But, like the de Goncourts, MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte 
seem to have been born to write together, are in absolute, 
splendid sympathy. In their latest book, our authors have aimed 
at no more than producing a story that can be read “by every- 
one”. Sosays the publisher's circular, but the news is not always 
a recommendation. Most books that may be read “ by every- 
one” are dull, maudlin ; in their own way, as undesirable as 
the ever-increasing output of decadence, realism. Rare, then, 
these books ; and therefore precious. MM. Paul and Victor 
Margueritte could console us in no small measure for the 
loss of Madame Henry Greville—a loss we most sincerely 
deplore. Ina way, “Le Jardin du Roi” is more ofa picture 
than a story. Mademoiselle Rose du Vernay—young, beau- 
tiful, rich—and her friends, her enemies (she has enemies 
in the persons of plain, common women who sstrive 
desperately to conceal their age) make a vivid tableau in the 

ark and salons of Versailles. Of course there is “love 
interest”—but that is too subtly conceived to divulge here. 
It must be learnt at first-hand ; suffice it to say that MM. Paul 
and Victor Margueritte reveal most convincingly, most grace- 
fully the little conversations, the ambitions, ideas, emotions of 
Rose du Vernay and her companions. An officer in the army 
is a striking creation; and we must not forget to mention 
Rose’s English governess, Miss Leven, a motherly, kindly 
creature who must have been sketched from life. Most warmly 
do we recommend the book. It may be favourably compared 
in many respects to “ Femmes Nouvelles ”, and that in itself is 
praise. From first to last it is worthy of the two most sympa- 
thetic novelists in France. 


Vain Amour. Par Jacques Tréve. 
1902. 3f. 50¢. 

When a first book is dull, we can predict no bright future 
for the author. Let it be full of little extravagances, naivetés, 
incoherences, exhibitions of egoism—for these are but the 
fauits of inexperience which, in most cases, disappear by and 
by. But—dull! That is hopeless: what encouragement can 
you give the would-be writer who, in the very beginning, 
betrays an utter lack of humour, insight, imagination? It 
were kinder to bid him seek another profession, or, at the 
utmost, advise him to try once—but if then unsuccessful, once 
only—again. And “Vain Amour”, a first book, is dull ; and 
so, for M. Jacques Tréve, we dare not predict a bright 
future. Up to page 51, Geneviéve Levasseur watches. the 
sunset and wonders whether she is happy. A friend, André 
Colmer, convinces her that she is unhappy . . . because 
she is not loved. Then, Germaine takes to reflecting sadly at 
her window. However, Germaine is dull, and the poet—Lucien 
Saurel—who ultimately loves her and whom she loves, is also 
dull. Everybody is dull: in fine, the depths of dulness. There 
is no apparent reason why Geneviéve and Lucien should not 
become man and wife ; but, after innumerable maudlin inter- 
views, Lucien suddenly takes train to Italy in the society of a 
former mistress, and Germaine—hermetically sealing up cracks 
and crevices—determines to die by charcoal. That is bad, 
thoroughly bad. Suicide by charcoal is resorted to by the very 

rest classes, the starving. Geneviéve the refined, the intel- 
ectual should have died in another manner. All this might 
have been narrated in twenty or thirty pages. But M. Tréve 
manages to produce three hundred and sixteen pages by intro- 
ducing long pointless conversations, and making Geneviéve 
soliloquise in maudlin fashion for hours in the streets or 
at the window. This is characteristic : “ Arrivée 4 la hauteur 
de la Rue Royale, Geneviéve s’arréta un peu sur le trottoir, 

{Continued on page 706.) 
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VALUATIONS MADE ON A 3% BASIS. 


Results as at 31st December, 1901 :-— 
REVERSIONARY BONUS MAINTAINED. RESERVES ACAIN STRENCTHENED. 


Reversionary Interests purchased or Advances made thereon. 


The Company transacts all classes of Life Assurance and Annuity business at 
Rates oF PREMIUM MATERIALLY BELOW THE AVERAGE. 


G. H. RYAN, F.I.A., General Manager. 


WHY CONTINUE TO PAY RENT? 


BUY YOUR HOUSE AND INSURE YOUR LIFE. 


The ‘“‘ BRITISH HOMES” SCHEME enables policyholders to reap the 
benefit of their investment DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in 
the event of premature death to leave their legal repr ives in p 
of a comfortable house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES. 


Send Post Card for Prospectuses and terms to— 


BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd., 
25 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £43,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 


FIRE. Est. we 1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 Chan- 
cery Lane, W. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total 
Funds over 


E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager, 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000, Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. _ 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B, E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Established 1881. 


PREMIUM INCOME, 1901 .. .. £434,810. 


See Prospectus recently issued of Old Age Pension, Endowment 
and Life Assurance combined. 
THOS. NEILL, General Manager. 
Insurance Buildings, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


ATLAS ASSURANGE CO., Limiren. 


FIRE. (Esrasuisnen 1808.) LIFE. 
Income... ose £700,134 
Funds (not including Capital) £2,237,081 


In addition the Company has a Subscribed Capital of 
ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS. 


Affording a TOTAL SECURITY of £3,437,081 
It has paid in Claims upwards of £15,000,000 


APPLICATIONS FoR AGENCIES INVITED. 


Head Office : 92 CHEAPSIDE,- LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch : 4 PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


R oO YA 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


Income for 1900 = §£2,950,899 
Invested Funds at 3ist December, 1900 - * £9,885,403 
The eee of the LANCASHIRE Insurance Company and the KENT 

ire and Life Offices are now merged in the Royal. 


ABSOLUTE count. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


K 
CHARLES ALCOCK, Manager 


. KINGSLEY, Sub-Manager. 
Secretary i in London, 
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cherchant a traverser.” What does it matter whether Genevieve 

used on the pavement or not? Nothing to us; but three 
ines to the author. Indeed, Geneviéve pauses so often to 
reflect (and not always in safety upon the pavement) that we 
wonder she is not run over. No style, whatsoever. We can 
remember when we have been bored. In vain, “ Vain 
Amour”. 


L’Amoral; Roman d’ Aventures. Par Valentin Mandelstamm. 
Paris: Editions de “la Plume”. 1902. 3f. 50c. 

An extraordinary book. Until to-day we have known M. 
Valentin Mandelstamm only as a writer of charming verse, not 
at all ambitious, but delicate, imaginative. And now—after 
“Tranquillement” and “ Autre Guitare ”—we get the amazing 
“T’Amoral”, whose hero: is-a Dutchman, one Jan Willem 
Corn. So packed with adventure is M. Mandelstamm’s story 
that we cannot hope to present a satisfactory résumé of it here. 
The book must be send, and we doubt whether anyone would 
lay it down until Corn dies. For die he does, although he 
seems to have a hundred lives. Amsterdam bores him. 
After murdering the husband of his mistress and stealing 
a pair of splendid diamonds, he journeys to the Rocky 
Mountains. And the adventures begin. First of all 
Jan Willem Corn is a miner; then he becomes the leader 
of a number of rough fellows who rob and murder wherever 
they go. After burning a fine mansion, Corn abducts the 
daughter of the house, Annie, and makes her his mistress, 
and takes her with him on his criminal expeditions. 
At first Annie loathes him, then Annie learns to love him—for 
Jan Willem Corn is fearless, strong. Piracy, next; then a 
wreck—and Annie and her lover turn up in Italy. But Annie 
suddenly disappears ; and years elapse before Jan W. Corn 
understands that she has left him in order to nurse a sick man. 
Annie felt remorse, and thus hoped to make amends. After 
infinite searching, Jan finds Annie established on the very spot 
where he burnt her father’s mansion. Annie loves him still, 
but does not say so. They separate for ever. When Annie 
dies, Jan Willem Corn dies also. Thus—briefly—* L’Amorai”. 
But the strength of M. Mandelstamm’s story lies in the 
delineation of Corn, a tremendous personality. He is not all 
bad ; he has greatness, genius. He is one of the most original 
characters we have yet met with. We cannot help being 
moved when Corn misses Annie; the devotion of his servant, 
Pieter Peets, once a brigand, is also touching. Annie’s remorse 
is most powerfully portrayed. Corn is the murderer of her 
father and mother, and yet she learns to love him. That is a 
daring situation, but the author handles it with surprising skill. 
Another proof of M. Mandelstamm’s ingenuity is that we at no 
time feel his story to be extravagant, impossible. He has 
certainly accomplished something out of the way, something 
really unique. We congratulate him ; we also appreciate to 
the full his polished style. 


Réves. Par René Bastos. Paris. 1902. 

The author has no reason to go into raptures over the effects 
of hashish—for he himself is an alarming example of the evil 
worked by that drug. If ever he were intelligible, healthy, M. 
René Bastos may hold hashish responsible for his present 
morbid, wretched state. Many of his pages are mere ravings— 
ravings that would be odd even in an asylum. He has visions, 
and to have visions is sometimes deemed a proof of lunacy. 
Tous, his happy moments are as repulsive as his troubled 
moments. In fact, we consider that M. Bastos has committed 
an unpardonable offence in publishing this book ; and hope 
that no one will wish to read of his dreams, or rather 
nightmares. 


For This Week’s Books see page 708, 
— —— 
**The standard of highest purity.”,—Txez Lancer. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE—therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 


**T can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Day. 


EVENING DRESS SUIT : from 4 gs. 
FROCK COAT (silk-faced) and VEST ,, $s, 
NORFOLK SUvIT - 605. 
LOUNGE SUIT - » 90s. 
BLUE SERGE SUIT - - » 805. 


JOHN J. M. BULT, 


140 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


: A BRITI SH invention, 


made by BRITI SH workpeople, 
with BRI TI S H capital, 
for the BRITI SH public. 


DUNIOP TYRES 
THE FIRST PNEUMATICS INVENTED. 
All other tyres—Foreign or British—are imitations. 


55s. per pair; guaranteed. Wired 
or beaded edges optional. 
The only tyres offering this choice of 
attachment. 


Ask to see the trade mark (Dunlop’s head) 
on tube as well as cover. 


Trade Mark. 


DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE Co., Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and branches. - 


= 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


Breakfast and 
Supper. 


Boiling Water 
or Milk. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Black Handle .. -. 5/6| Pr. Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle .. ..7/6| Russia Leather Case 21/- 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7/6|Kropp Strop Paste -. 6d. 
Wholesale : Ossorne, Garrett & Co., Lonpon, W. 
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BRINSMEAD 
& SONS, Ltd., 
18, 2g, and 22, 
Wigmore St., 
LONDON, W. 


pisNn os- 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
A PERFORMANCE OF SACRED MUSIC 


(Under the direction of Mr. R. R. Terry) 
WILL BE GIVEN oN WEDNESDAY, 11TH JUNE, Ar 3.30 P.M. 
The Programme will Include : 


x. The Holy Supper of the Apostles 


oe oe Waguer. 
(For Men's Voices and Orchestra.) 


ee Purcell. 


Beethoven. 


2. Te Deum, inD .. es 
(For Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra.) 


. Symphony in C Minor 
. “Surge illuminare” ee os ee ee oe 
(For Double Choir, unaccompanied.) 
A Selection of Old English Motets by Byrd, Tallis, and Blow. 
(Motet for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra.) 
BAND AND CHORUS OF 300 PERFORMERS. 
Tickets for Seats, Reserved and Numbered, may be obtained on application at 
Archbishop’s House, S.W. 
Prices, £1 1s. ; ros. 6d.; 5s. Unreserved, Aisles (standing room only), 1s. 
All communications should be addressed to Monsignor Dunn, 
Archbishop's House, S.W. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
STRAUSS (RICHARD). VON POSSART. 
T 


-DAY at 3—Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred.” 
NEWMAN’S ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS. 
JUNE and, at 8.30—" Enoch Arden.” 
JUNE 4th, at 8.30— : 
Strauss’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” ‘* Tod und Verklaerung,” “ Till Eulenspiegel.” 
NEWMAN'S ORCHESTRA of 110. 
JUNE 6th, at 8.30— 
Excerpts from Goethe and Schiller. Violin—Arthur Hartmann. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 58., 28. 6d., 18., of Hugo G5rlitz, 119 New Bond 
Street, usual Agents, and Newman, Queen’s Hall. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
KUBELIK. 


Under the Sole Management of Mr. Huco Gortirz. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
THE KUBELIK BOHEMIAN ORCHESTRA of 55. 

Conductor—Oscar NEDBAL. 

Solo Pianist—Miss Katiz Goopson 

Accompanist—Herr Lupwic Scuwas. 
. Rud. Ibach Sohn’s Grand Pianoforte. 
Tickets, one guinea, 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d., 23., of Whitehead, St. James's Hall ; 
Chappell, usual Agents, and Hugo Gorlitz, 119 New Bond Street. 


ST, JAMES’S HALL. 
LAST CONCERT. 
RICHTER 


on fy 


Conductor, Dr. Hans RIcHTER. 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT at 8.30. 
Tickets 158., ros. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d., of Whitehead, St. James’s Hall, and usual 
Agents.—N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. 
BISPHAM BISPHAM 
VOCAL RECITAL. 


Steinway Piano. Accompanist, Mr. Henry Birp. 


Tickets, 7s. 6d. (three for one guinea), 58., 3S., 2sS., 1s.,of usual Agents, and 
Whitehead, St. James's Hall. VERT, 6 Cork Street, Ww. 7 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MISS MABEL MONTEITH. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, at 3. 
FIFTH PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
Steinway Grand Piano. Tickets, 1os. 6d., 3s., and 1s., of usual Agents, and 
Whitehead, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
MISS REGINA NAGEL’S 


AFTERNOON CONCERT. 
FRIDAY NEXT, June 6, at 3. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., 1s.,of usual Agents, and Whitehead, St. James’s 
Hall.—N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, W. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors, Messrs. A. and S. Gatt1, Lessees, Adelphi Theatre, Ltd, 
By Arrangement with Mr. Tom B. Davis, 
MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE’S TRIUMPH. 
SAPHO. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (SATURDAY) and THURSDAY next at 2. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 


EVERY EVENING. 
SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats Manager. 


at the Box-office from tills. CHaries Morton, 


“SWAN” 


F ountain 
Pens 


Supersede dirty ink 

pots, rusty steel nibs, 

pen holders, wipers, 
etc. 


Make 
Writing a 
Pleasure 


ay 
fox Plain or 
daintily 
mounted 
= + with Gold Bands, 
in Silver, Rolled 


Gold, or 
18ct, Gold, 


10/6 to 
£20. 


SOLD BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 
Catalogue Free. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


95a, Regent St., W.,3, Exchange St., Manches 
and 37, Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. - 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 
held for Entrance Scholarships on June 11th to 13th. Candidates will, if 
desired, be examined in Singing, ability in which will be taken into consideration in 
one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. Tue Heapmaster, School House, 
Sherborne Dorset. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIP 


N EXAMINATION, JULY 15, 16, 17, One or Two of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), Three or Four of £60, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council 
' Nominations of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulars apply to the HEAD MAsTER or SECRETARY. 


FLOWER DECORATIONS.—TABLE OR WINDOW. 


Orders by post promptly executed. 
MATHER’S FLORAL ACENCY, 50 Strand (Ceorge Court), W.C. 


Telegraphic Address “‘ CLovEwort, Lonpon.” 


PARIS IN LONDON, 
EARL’S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 


SEASON TICKETS, ros. 6d. 
Admission Daily, rs. Open from 12 noon to 11 ?.™, 
PARIS IN LONDON. 
An unequalled representation of the most attractive features of 
PARIS OF TO-DAY 


and 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
The Finest Modern French Fine Art Collection ever exhibited outside Paris, 
French Products and Manufactures. The Applied and Liberal Arts. Reproduction 
of the CHAMPS ELYSEES and FINE ART PALACES, The AVENUE 
DES NATIONS, The CHATEAU D’EAU, The SEINE, TUILERIES and 
LOUVRE, The PALAIS LUMINEUX. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A Splendid Pageant of Costumes from 4400 B.C. to 1902 A.D. 

The Charming NEW PARISIAN THEATRE of the JARDIN DE PARIS. 
The PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, A VOYAGE ON THE RIVER STYX, 
The TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, The PARIS MORGUE, TERRORS OF 

THE BASTILE. 
COMPLETE TRANSFORMATION OF EARL’S COURT. 

French and English Military Bands) IMRE KIRALFY, Director-General. 


D'J.M.BARRIE says:—“WHAT 


CALL THE ARCADIA in 
‘MY LADY NICOTINE: 
IS THE Ave 
~ MIXTURE 
AND NO OTHER? 


J. J. CARRERAS, 7 Wardour Street, London, W. 
Or any Tobacconist. 
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COMPLETION of THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
DR. H ASTI NGS’ The Makers of British Art: Landseer (James A. Manson), Scott 
35. 6d. net. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
BIBLE DICTIONARY Lord Milner and South Africa (E. B. Iwan-Miiller). Heinemann. 
15s. net. 
By. English Men of Letters” :—George Eliot (Leslie Stephen). Mac- 
millan. 2s, net. 


VOL. IV. NOW READY. ° 


“The general standard of excellence must be placed exceedingly high : it is as 
noticeable in the minor articles as much as in the larger ones ; and the entire work 
fairly represents the best English scholarship."—Saturday Review. 

“A dictionary of this kind must be of great value......It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate the value of the vast and varied amount of well-digested information 

d in these vol "—Ath 
“Indispensable to students.”—/ournal of Theological Studies. 


Price per Vol. (each of which contains from 880 to 1008 pp.), 
In cloth binding ... feed ose ose 28s. 
In dark purple, half-morocco ... 34s. 


Sets of the Four Vols, may also be had in other elegant bindings, as 
follows :— 


Maroon levant, marble edges... 34s. per vol. 
Brown morocco ., 348-99 
Olive green morocco, gilt top... 
Maroon polished morocco, full gilt ... 30s. 5, 


Full Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on application. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED: Its Origin, 


Purpose, and Historical Interpretation. By Prof. A. C. McGirrert, D.D. 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. 4s. net. 


THE WORDS OF JESUS considered 


in the light of Post-Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language. By 
Prof. G. DALMAN, Leipzig. Post Svo. 7s. €d. net. 


NEW MAP OF PALESTINE: Topo- 


graphical, Physical, and Biblical. Compiled from the latest Surveys by 
. G. Barruotomew, F.R.G.S., and Prof. G. A. Smitu, LL.D. le, 
4 miles to tinch. With complete Index. On cloth, and in cloth case, res. 6d.; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s. 


Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


THE HISTORY OF THE SECOND QUEEN’S ROYAL 


REGIMENT, now the Queen's (Royal West Surrey) Regiment. By Col. 
— Davis, Aide-de-Camp to the King, F.S.A. Vol. 1V. From 1800 to 13837. 
loth, 24s. net. 


ENCLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION RECISTERS. 


1661-1714. Vol. V.—1702-1707. Edited and Annotated by CHarLes Da.ron, 
F.R.G.S. 25s. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OPEN SPACES AND OF FOOT- 
PATHS AND OTHER RIGHTS OF WAY. By Sir Roserr Hunter, 
M.A., Solicitor to the Post Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons 
Preservation Society. (Second Edition.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


INFANTRY TRAINING, 1902. New Drill Book. 1s. 


[Ready June 3. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND WORK- 


SHOPS. By May E. Asranam (Mrs. H. J. Tennant), formerly one of her 
late Majesty's Superintending Inspectors of Factories, and ARTHUR 
- AVIES, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, 
cloth, ss. 


A CUIDE TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 1875 & 1890, 
AND THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACTS, 1888 & 1894, with the 
Incorporated Acts relating to Urban and Rural District Councils, together with 
the Private Street Works Act, 1892. By L. Gacnes, L.M.M., B.A., Barrister 
(Counsel to the Associations of District Councils). 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. Report on 
anuscripts in Various Collections. Vol. I. Berwick-upon-Tweed, Burford, 
and Lostwithiel Corporations; the Counties of Wilts and Worcester; the 
Bishop of Chichester ; and the Deans and Chapters of Chichester, Canterbury, 

and Salisbury. 2s. 


CENSUS OF ENCLAND AND WALES. County of York. 


Area, Houses, and Population ; also Population classified by A Condition 
as to Marriage, Occupations, Birthplaces, and Infirmities. a - 
Orders booked for any County as published. 


THE EDUCATION BILL, 1902. Speech and Letter by 
6d. 


the Rt. Hon. A. J. BaLrour, with text of the Bill. 


THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUCS. The Acts of 1875, 


1879, and 1899. With Notes of the Reported Cases Decided since the Acts 
became Law. By T. C. H. Hepperwicx, M.A., of the Mi 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. otk — 


MY CARDENER. A Practical Handbook for the Million. 


By H. W. Warp. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


PROTECTION: THE VIEWS OF A MANUFACTURER. 


By G. Bync. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
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Up from Slavery: an Autobiography (Booker T. Washington). 
Richards. 6s. net. 

Stringer Lawrence (Colonel J. Biddulph). Murray. _ 5s. net. ; 

Francis E. Clark, Founder of the Y.P.S.C.E. (W. Knight-Chaplin). 
Melrose, Is. net. 

Archbishop Rotherham (Henry Leigh Bennett). 


CLassIcs. 
Plato’s Republic (Lewis Campbell). Murray. 25 


** Blackwood’s Classical Texts” :—Arrian : Anabasis, L.-II. (H. W. 
Auden). Blackwood. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


A Friend of Nelson (Horace G. Hutchinson). Longmans. 6s. 

A King’s Woman (Katharine Tynan). Hurst and Blackett. 65. 

The Game and the Candle (Rhoda Broughton). Macmillan. 2s. 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall; The Bears of Blue River (Charles 


Lincoln: Ruddock. 


Major). Macmillan. 6s. each. 
The Late Returning (Margery Williams). Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net. 
By Order of the Brotherhood (Le Voleur). Jarrold. 3s. 6d. 


The Unexpected (Rowland Grey), 3s. 6d. ; The Shadow of the Cross 
(Robert Cromie), 6s. Ward, Lock. 

North, South, and Over the Sea (M. E. Francis [Mrs. Francis 
Blundell]). Newnes. 6s. 


HISTORY AND ARCH-£OLOGY, 

The History of the Second Queen’s Royal Regiment, now the Queen’s 
[Royal West Surrey] Regiment (Colonel John Davis. Vol. IV.). 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

A Short History of Sepulchral Cross-slabs (K. E. Styan). 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Epistle of Psenosiris ; an Original Document from the Diocletian 
Persecution (Edited and Explained by Adolf Deissmann). Black. 
2s. 6d. net. 

From the Fleet in the Fifties: a History of the Crimean War (Mrs. 
Tom Kelly). Hurst and Blackett. 


Law. 
Outlines of Criminal Law (Courtney Stanhope Kelly). 
At the University Press. 10s. 
NATURAL HIsTorY. 


A Treatise on the Birds of Gloucestershire (W. L. Mellersh). 
Gloucester : Bellows ; London: Porter. 


Bemrose. 


Cambridge : 


ScHoo. Books. 


Free Composition in French (J. Edmond Mansion). Blackwood. Is. 

Burke’s Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (F. G. 
Selby), 2s. 6a. ; Principles of Class Teaching (J. J. Findlay), 5s. 
Macmillan. 

Educational Studies and Addresses (T. G. Rooper), 2s. 6d. net; An 
Introduction to British History, 1s. 2d. ; Easy Mathematical 
Problem Papers with Answers (Charles Davison), 2s. 6d. ; The 
Georgics of Vergil, Book III. (Edited by S. E. Winbolt), 1s. 6a. ; 
A Skeleton German Grammar (H. G. Atkins), 1s. 6d. Blackie. 

Livy, Book XXXI, (Edited by A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes). 
Clive. 2s. 6d. 

A Text-book of Physics (R. A. Lehfeldt), 6s.; A First Course in 
Analysis and Grammar (Richard Wilson), 1s. ; Physiology for 
Beginners (Leonard Hill), 1s. ; Francais pour les Tout Petits 
(Jetta S. Wolf), 1s. Arnold. 

Greek Prose Composition (S. O. Andrew). Macmillan. 

A First Course of Chemistry (J. H. Leonard). Murray. 


ScIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Science of Mechanics (Dr. Ernst Mach. Second Edition, 
Revised), 9s. 6d. net ; Kant’s Prolegomena (Edited into English 
by Dr. Paul Carus), 35. 6¢. net. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co. ; London: Kegan Paul. 

Christian Science, Medicine and Occultism (Albert Moll. Translated 
from the German by F. J. Rebman); Tuberculosis (Prize Essay 
by S. A. Knopf). Rebman. 6d. net each. 


35. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 


Heresies (H. Croft Hiller. Vol. V.). Grant Richards. 10s. 
THEOLOGY. 
Revised Catechism (Rev. Duff Macdonald). Black. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Dictionary of the Bible (Edited by James Hastings. Vol. IV — 
Pleroma-Zuzim). Edinburgh: Clark. 


TRAVEL. 


The Holy City, Athens and Egypt (Sir William T. Charley). Marshall 
Brothers. 10s. 6d. 

Persian Children of the Royal Family: the Narrative of an English 
Tutor at the Court of H.I.H. Zillu’s-Sultan (Wilfrid Sparroy). 
Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Ward, Lock’s Guide-Books :— Llandudno and the Northern Section 
of North Wales; Penzance, Land’s End and the Scilly Isles ; 


Whitby. Ward, Lock. 1s. each. 
Seaside Watering Places (1902-1903). Gill. 25. 6d. net. 
(Continued om page 710.) 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
LORD MILNER AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


By E. B. IWAN-MULLER. 
With Portraits of Lord Milner and Mr. Rhodes. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

Tie Times.—“ Mr. Iwan-Miiller has written with industry, skill, and deep con- 
viction born of a patient investigation of the store of material which he has found at 
his ¢ d tor d the buok to our readers.” 
The Pall Mui! Gazetie.—“ A masterly exposition of the task set by a century of 
British shilly-shallying and Dutch ill-will, and the manner in which a great honest 
Englishman has grappled with it.” 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 
Author of “ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &c. 
Vith 137 Illustrations and 4 Maps, demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Daily Telegraph.—' Ought to be read and pondered by all who take an 
intelligent interest in the world politics of the present day. It appears at a most 
timely moment, and fills a gap which has long been telt by those who desire 
enlightenment upon the aims and policy of Russia. He gives us a record of his 
travels, written throughout with great charm of style and bright descriptive 
touches.” 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Overland to China,” &c. With 3 Maps and 122 IIlustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 
The 7imes.—* A valuable contribution tothe political literature of the day. The 
political and commercial positions of the various Powers in the Pacific are clearly 
set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment as to the 


future.” 
THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and 
Illustrations. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. [Regions of the World, Vol. II. 
The Acadenry.—‘ The Nearer East is the great highway to the Far East, and 
every day it is becoming of more importance to Europe. ‘This book makes its 
appearance at an opportune moment, and will hold a valued place among books of 
reference on international politics.” 


THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 
EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museums, Buildings and Monuments, Daily 
Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris, &c. A rapid and easy method of seeing 
everything in a limited time and at a moderate cost. 

ith many Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. paper, 1s. 6d. net; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Next week. 


The Sketch.—‘‘ No one should go to Paris without a copy.” ‘ 


THE CORONATION NONSENSE-BOOK. 
By the POET and ARTIST of “ Clara in Blunderland.” 
Cloth, 2s.; paper covers, ts. 
The S¢. James's Gasette.—‘‘ The allusions are distinctly topical and invariably 
amusing. There are twenty satirical verses, all of them equally clever.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
(Thirteenth Thousand. 
The Times.—‘ Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature. 
All the ideas with which the original fountain bubbles are well worked out.” 


FICTION. 
MADAME BOVARY. 


By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT. 
With an Introduction by Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
[A Century of French Romance. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 
By E. F. BENSON. 6s. (Eighth Thousand. 


The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Scathing in satire. The interest never flags for a 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant piece 
of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 6s. 
The Times.—‘“ The Orient blazes in Mr. Meakin’s descriptions. His pen is 
dipped in the period he portrays. It is iridescent with the mirage of the East, 
powerful in its picture of human passion, human ambition, and the tragedy of fate.” 


THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 6s. 
The Academy.—“The story is an outstanding one, There are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. A light wit 
beams through the dialogue.” 


BY BREAD ALONE. 
By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 6s. 


The Spectator.—‘ A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of the 
labour question in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the ‘ hands,’— 
all are fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented. There are powerful 
scenes ; there are characters that touch.” 


IN THE FOG. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated by F. D. Streets. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The A theneum.—‘‘ One must quarrel with Mr. Davis only for the very unusual 
reason that his excellent little book is too short. He tells a first-rate detective 
story with great originality. His narrative is cast in a simple, straightforward, 
calm style, that reminds one of Poe.” 


THE LATE RETURNING. 
By MARGERY WILLIAMS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Academy.—“ Short, bright, and written with ease.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


(Wovelettes de Luxe, 


MACMILLAN & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo. red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


The previously published Volumes are also reissued uniform with the above. 


VOLUME X. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY 


Vol. X. MAMMALIA. 
By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Secretary and Prosector of the Zoological Society of London. 
Illustrated. S8vo. 17s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


By HERBERT W. TOMPKINS, F.R.Hist.S. 


Illustrated by FREDERICK L. Griccs. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ A very charming book...... We think no combination 
of author and artist could be happier than this attractive book offers.” 


NEW BOOK BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE: A Bystander’s 


View of the Question. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. Edited 
by Sir M. FOSTER, K.C.B., F.R.S.,°and Prof. E. RAY 
LANKESTER, F.R.S. In 4 vols., with Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Super royal 8vo. Vol. IV. jos. net. [Vol. I. 25s. net ; 
Vol. II. 30s. net.; Vol. III. gos. net. ] 


By the late Professor HENRY SIDGWICK. 
PHILOSOPHY: ITS SCOPE AND RELATIONS. 


An Introductory Course of Lectures. 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. CoNnTENTS FoR JUNE: 
KING ALFRED TO_ KING | THE DEVONS. 
EDWARD. June 26th, 1902. OUR UNHAPPY LANGUAGE. 
THE CARDINAL'S PAWN, Chaps. | THE TRUE DECADENCE. By 
V.-VIL. St. Joun Lucas. 
OPERA AND DRAMA. By W. P. | THE ROMANCE OF VIRGINIA. 
Jastus. OUR HOLD ON SOUTH AFRICA 


A DYING KINGDOM. By Hvucu AFTER THE WAR. By Dr. 
Currorp, C.M.G. FARRELLY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illus*rfted. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 
KING EDWARD VIL. Drawings, in Tint. By Geo. T. Tobin. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA Frontispieces. 
THE ROYAL FAMILY. By Oscar Browninc. 
LITTLE STORIES. V. A Ghost of Glory. By S. Weir MircHece. 
THE CANALS IN THE MOON. By Witu1am H. Pickertne. Illustrated. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Illustrated. Price rs. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The JUNE NUMBER contains :— 

ANOTHER CHANCE. A Long Story. Complete in this Number. By Jutta 

Truitt Bisuor. 
BUSTER AND THE ANTS. Story. By N, A. Jennincs. 
HOW THE PILGRIMS CAME TO PLYMOUTH. By Azet Ames, M.D. 
IN THE WOODS—JUNE. Illustrated from photographs. By Rosa.inp 

Ricuarps, 

And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


FOR JUNE 1902. 


THE SHIPPING “COMBINE” AND THE BRITISH FLAG. By Epmunp 
Ropertson, K.C., M.P. (date Civil Lord of the Admiralty). 

THE NAVIGATION LAWS. By Hucu R. E. Cuitpers. 

PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS WITHIN THE EMPIRE—A REPLY TO 
SIR ROBERT GIFFEN. By Henry BircHENouGu. 

CANADA AND THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Gerorce T. Denison. 

THE FIGHT AT “ ROIVAL (s0)." By Captain L. OPPENHEIM. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY: A POLICY AND A FORECAST. By Sipney 
WEss. 

GEORGE ELIOT. By Hersert Pavt. 

ANOTHER ASPECT OF THACKERAY. By Mrs. LecHe. 

SOME POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS TO THE EDUCATION BILL. By 
Sir Josuua Fitcn. 

THE QUESTION OF THE MODERN TRAINED NURSES: 
(1) By Miss M. F. Jounston. 
(2) By Miss Lucy M. Rag. 
(3) By Mrs. Warpe. 

AN INSUBORDINATE ADMIRAL. By Wicttam Larrp Clowes. 

SOME BYGONE CORONATION PROGRESSES. By E. S. Hore, C.B. 

LETTER FROM AN EYE-WITNESS OF GEORGE IV.'s CORONATION. 

THE CHINESE DRAMA. By LitTLe. 

ENGLAND AND LITTLE STATES. By Demetrius C. Boutcer. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Ret. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltp. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE, 


ODE. By James 
E POSSIBILITIES OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. By G. Marcon1. 
THE OCEAN TRUST — NATIONAL POLICY. By Catcnas. 
RODIN. By Artuur Symon 
THE LABOUR PROBLEM. IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Sir A. Miccer. 
—- POLICY REGARDING THE TRANSVAAL MINES. By W. 
LELOCH. 
THE BOER PRISONERS AT BERMUDA. By Katuerine Etwes. 
—— WIVES AND ENGLISH HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. Jo#N 


DR LOEB'S RESEARCHES AND DISCOVERIES. By Cart Snyper. 
THE BUSINESS OF EMPIRE. By EpwarpD SALMON. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By‘ D.” 

HE TEACHING OF STYLE IN SCHOOLS. By P. J. Harroc. 
JOHN WEBSTER. By Josrru Morais. 
SCHOOLS FOR STATESMEN, ByT.H.S. Escort. 
UNDINE, By W. L, Courtney. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LrTp.), London. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


JUNE. 6d. 

HUMOUR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Freperick Dotan. 

THE a FORT. A Tale of the North-West Frontier. By FRANK 
AVILE. 

PAMPAS PLUMES. By Artuur INKERSLEY. 

THE HANDWRITING. By RicHarp Marsu. 

VERSUS THREE STRONG COUNTIES. How it Feels to Play Against 
Them. By C. B, Fry. 

THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA. By Max Pemserton. 

THE aes ARTISTS OF AUSTRALASIA. By Tuomas E, 
URTIS. 

A TIGER’S SKIN. By W. W. Jacoas. 

THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR—JUNE. By E. D. Cumino. 

THE SIGN-LANGUAGE OF TRAMPS. By Victor PiTKETHLEY. 

FUJI KAWA; THE CRICKET STAR. By Morrram GiLBert. 

FROM BEHIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By Henry W. Lucy. 

THE PSAMMEAD; OR, THE GIFTS. By E, Nessir. 

SOME WONDERS FROM THE WEST. 

CURIOSITIES. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Contents for JUNE. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE EDUCATION BILL. By the Duke of NortHumBERLAnpD, K.G. 

THE PAN- — IDEA (with a Map). By Sir RowLanp BLENNER- 
HASS 

ANOTHER “GRACEFUL By Icnortus. 

A FORGOTTEN CHA IN ANGLO-RUSSIAN RELATIONS — 
EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. IN By Serce 
Financial Agent to the Russian Govern: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR OUR MERCANTILE MARINE. By Admiral the 
Epmunp Fremantie, G.C.B. (Rear-Admiral of the United 


“THE OF A BRITISH ZOLLVEREIN ”; A Repty To Sir RoBert 
Girren. By Sir Vincent 

LADY SERVANTS. By Mrs. ed om. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. Low. 

OF iPLOMATIST. "By the Ri Hon. J Horace 
RuMso t., G. British Am! Austria. 

ELEMENTARY UXNERCISES AT THE ROYAL NCADEM By A. J. 


THE MEANING OF FRENCH ELECTIONS. By J. Corn&ty, late 


of Le Figaro. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


ies Coptate Mahan’s notable article 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued. 
VERSE. 

Carmina Mariana: Second Series (Collected and arranged by Orby 
Shipley. Second Edition). Burns and Oates. 

The Prometheus Bound of Aschylus (Rendered into English Verse by 
Edwyn Robert Bevan). Nutt. 5,5. net. 

Hore Fugaces (W. A. Adams). Stock. 

Poems (John Swinnerton Phillimore). Glasgow: MacLehose. 45. 6d. 
net. 

The Coronation Nonsense-Book. Heinemann. Is. 

The Modern Trivia or London of To-day (Polypolitan). 
Billing and Sons. 

Letters and Poems tu es Brither Jan in the Devonshire Dialect 
(Nathan Hogg. Edited by Robert Dymond. Seventh edition). 
Drayton. 


Guildford : 


The Brothers ; a Fairy Masque (C. F. Keary). Longmans. 4s. net. 

Through the Gateway (Francis William Bourdillon). Humphreys. 
2s, 6d. net. 

Moods and Outdoor Verses (Richard Askham). Johnson. 35. 6d. net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education and Empire (Richard Burdon Haldane). Murray. é ‘ 

Gold Mines of the World, The (Second Edition, 1902. J. H. Curle). 
Waterlow. ros. net. 

Mill on the Floss, The (George Eliot. 2 vols.). Blackwood. 
35. net. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession (G. Bernard Shaw). Richards. 1s. 6d. net. 

Newcomes, The (Thackeray. 3 vols.). Dent. 9s. net. 


Reminiscences of a Protessional Billiard Player (W. Mitchell). 
Treherne. 1s. 

Sir Charles Warren and Spion Kop (‘* Defender”). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labour, 1901 
agg and Lock-outs). Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 

Trivia: Printed from the Papers of Anthony et Esq. (Logan 
Pearsall Smith). Chiswick Press. 4s. 6d. n 

United Kingdom, The, and its Trade (Harold “Gox) ; The United 
States and its Trade (Henry Loomis Nelson). Harpers. 35. 6d. 
each. 

Women’s Suffrage (Helen Blackburn). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JUNE :—The Monthly Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; 
The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6¢.; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, Is. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; The Cornhill Magazine, Is.; 
The English Illustrated, 6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1040. JUNE, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES.—I. An Eveninc In THE Movuntatns.—II. 
A Borper Town.—IlI. At Cerinje, in a CarE.—IV. “ PLAYFULNESS.” 

ON THE HEELS OF DE WET.—VI. A Poor Scent. 

ROMAN REMINISCENCES OF NEARLY HALF A CENTURY AGO. 

JOB CHARNOCK. 

“ SHARKS.” 

THE SCOTTISH ARTILLERY. 

THE ROSSBODENTHAL AVALANCHE. By Recinatp HuGHes, 

THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps. XXIV., XXV. 

THE 7/MES HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD: 
SacRIFICES MADE TO Gotp—THE DICTATION oF THE PErOPLE—BRET 
Harte AND HIS WorLD—NEwW FOR AN OLD LITERATURE— 
Tue Sins or FroupE AND GLADSTONE—THE DEsERTION OF SiR BARTLE 
FRERE. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Williams and Norgate. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


Cloth gilt, 5s. net. Special Edition, limited to 
50 copies, 7s. 6d. net. 


REGREATIONS 


AND 


REFLECTIONS 


A COLLECTION OF 


“SATURDAY REVIEW” ESSAYS. 


J. M. DENT & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN AND HIS CRITICS. 
THE FACTS ABOUT SPION KOP. 


With a Biographical Sketch, Portrait, and Map. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


SIR CHARLES WARREN 
AND SPION KOP. 


A Vindication. 


By DEFENDER.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“ A spirited vindication...,,.The conviction that Sir Charles 

Warren has been harshly handled by General Buller will be confirmed by 
Defender’s’ vigorous vindication.” 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS.” 
Large post Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Daily News.—“ A most readable as well as instructive collection of papers...... 
they fulfil the highest test to which journalistic writing can be put. They can be 
read straight tb h with pl 

Morning Post. _« Mr. Russell’s book « i 43 « ; the reader will 
probably not agree with him in all, but in all he is entertaining, and a prescrip- 
tion of three a day after meals would be an excellent aid to cheerfulness and 
digestion.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
Morninc Post.—*“* A pretty story, cleverly told.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo. 6s. 


AN INLAND FERRY. 


By SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 


Manchester Guardian,—“ Contains a human and lovable heroine and several 
delightful minor characters..,...The author has observation and a pretty gift of 
expression.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. + 


From Mr. MURRAY’S Latest List 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 21. JUNE, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 

PROFIT AND LOSS ON THE ATLANTIC DEAL. 

ON THE LIN 


THE NAVY AND THE ‘snemeaR—CARLYON BELLAIRS. 

THE LORD GREAT CHAMBERLAIN—/. YORACE ROUND. 

THE PROMOTION OF TRADE WITHIN THE EMPIRE—/. 3. C. KERSHAW, F.S.S. 
THE TRUE STORY OF SPION KOP (With Maf)—W. BASIL WORSFOLD. 
STATION STUDIES: 111. IN KHAMA’S COUNTRY—A BRITISH OFFICIAL. 


SRAHMANDAZI-7/ENRY NEWBOLT. 

M. MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAY—J/AURICE A. GEROTHWOHL. 

MUSICAL IN ITALIAN ART KEMP: 
CH. 

SOME MOTHING MEMORIES—7/ON. EMILY LAWLESS. 

A NEW ART OF THE STAGCE—4ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE DEAR—--THOMAS HARDY. 

DANNY: XXII.-XXIX—ALFRED OLLIVANT. 


DANGEROUS TRADES. The His- 


torical, Social and Legal Aspects of Industrial as 
Health. By a Number of Experts. Edited by Dr. T. Otiver, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Medical Expert on the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, Pottery, 
and Lucifer Match Committees of the Home Office ; rofessor of Physiology, 
University of Durham ; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. (Just out. 


EDUCATION and EMPIRE. Addresses 


on Topics of the Day. By R. B. Hatpang, K.C., M.P., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. [Just out. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. A Commen- 


tary upon the Aims and Methods of an Assistant Master in a Public School. 
By A. C. Benson, of Eton College. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 


A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN WILLIAM 


WALSHE, F.S.A. Edited, with an Introduction by Montcomery Car- 
MICHAEL, Author of ‘‘ In Tuscany,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. [Just out. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


Che 


A Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, and Learning. 
Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


The Price of THE PILOT is now THREEPENCE. 


In all other 


respects the Paper remains unchanged. 


Among those who have contributed, or have promised to contribute, to THE PILOT are:— 


Canon AINGER. 

Sir WILLIAM ANSON, M.P. D. R. FEARON, C.B. 
BEAUCHAMP. 
Proressor BEECHING. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


| 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. | HANS GADOW, F.R.S. 


C. V. BOYS, F.R.S. Proressor HERFORD. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. 


Tue Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. Tue Hon. anv Rev. E. T. LYTTELTON. 
| 


J. A. FULLER MAITLAND. 
} Tue DEAN or St. PATRICK'S. 

HERBERT PAUL. 

Six FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 

Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE. 
| Tue Rev. ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, D.D. 


Proressor BURY. L. T. HOBHOUSE. Canon ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
BASIL CHAMPNEYS. | THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. W. H. D. ROUSE. 
HUGH CLIFFORD. | Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


Proressor COLLINS. 

SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Tue Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE, 
W. J. COURTHOPE, C.B. 


HENRY JAMES. 


ANDREW LANG. 
SIDNEY LEE. 


Tue Late Farner DOLLING. 
MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 


Canon ELLACOMBE. | Sim ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.LE. 


| Si RICHARD JEBB, M.P. 

| Tue Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY. 
Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. | F. HARCOURT KITCHIN. 

| 

| 


Proressor SANDAY, D.D. 
Tue BISHOP or SOUTHAMPTON. 
Proressor TYRRELL. 
Tre Rev. P. N. WAGGETT. 
| A. W. WARD, Litt.D. 
Tue BISHOP or WORCESTER. 


| 
| 
Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, K.C.S.I. | Proressor SAINTSBURY. 


THE PILOT may be obtained from all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or direct from the Office, 2 EXETER STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C., price THREEPENCE. Subscription Rates :—Inland, 15s. per Annum; 7s. 6d. per Half- 


year. Abroad, 17s. per Annum; 8s. 6d. per Half-year. 
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A Good Dictionary is a Reference | 
Library in Itself. 


A new opportunity is now offered for the 
acquisition of the leading English Dictionary 
on the easiest terms. 

The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY has 
long held the first place, and the latest 
edition brings the work up to date. 


Imperial 
Dictionary. 


It is the best and most authoritative, there- 
fore the cheapest complete Dictionary on the 
market. 


Edited by 


Dr. ANNANDALE. 


It is fully illustrated and contains 233,000 
references. 

Students who are eager to possess such a 
work often find their purse too slender to 
admit of its immediate purchase. 


In response to numerous requests we re- 
open the offer we made last year, and give 
the public the opportunity of securing the 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY for a first 
payment of 5s, 

Order a copy on the form below or send 
to the Office of the Saturpay Review for 
specimen pages and full particulars. 


ORDER FORM. 
To the Proprietors of the SATURDAY REVIEW, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Please supply me (carriage paid) with one copy of ‘*THE 
IMPERIAL DICTIONARY,” on account of which I enclose initial 
payment of 5§s., and agree to pay 7s. 6d. per month for ten months. 
I undertake not to part with the work until the payments are com- 
plete. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for. Company and General Advertising, Advice 


qi2 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELU by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, the 3rd of June, 1g02, and Four Following Days, 
at 1 oclock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising a 
number of rare and valuable works in English literature, of the periods of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I., including original Editions of the writings of Lord 
Bacon, Bunyan, Sir T. Browne. Sir John Davies, S. Daniel, T. Decker, Massinger, 
Middleton, Marlowe, Milton, Warner, Whetstone, and other less-known writers ; a 
series of works with notices and references to Shakespeare, with First and Second 
Folio editions of his plays ; writings of Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
ohnson, &c.; a collection of the works of Charles Dickens (the property of E. 
ayton, Esq.) ; first editions of Byron, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, Lever, Thackeray, 
&c. ; fine books of prints and architecture, including a series of Ackermann’s works ; 
original drawings of Burne-Jones, Thackeray, Ernest Griset, &c. ; Illuminated 
horz, anti-phonali, &c. ; original autograph manuscripts and autograph letters of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, Dickens, Shelley, Pope, Walpole, &c. ; fine sporting books, 
fine French illustrated books, lace books, Laborde and La Fontaine, military and 
civil costumes, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE KELMSCOTT. VALE, ESSEX HOUSE, AND 
OTHER FAMOUS MODERN PRESSES. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on SATURDAY, June 7, a series of PUBLICATIONS, of the 

Kelmscott, Vale, Essex House, and other famous modern presses, including a copy 

of the Kelmscott Chaucer bound by the Guild of Women Binders, two copies in the 

original boards and one magnificent copy on vellum ; the Essex House Shelley, 

Keats, &c. ; and the Vale Press Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, Sir Philip Sidney's 
Sonnets on vellum, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 
AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LoNDON. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. ALL PERFECTLY NEW 
IN CONDITION. 


MAY LIST, No. 328, NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
26; HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also a Catalogue of Popular Current Literature at Discount Prices and a 
Catalogue of French Literature. 


CASH 
DISCOUNT CHURCH BOOKS ae 
NINE | FOR LECTERN, READING DESK, POST FREE. 
AND ALTAR. 


POCKET DAILY SERVICES, PRAYER BOOKS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT HYMNS, 
PRINCE OF WALES’ EDITIONS. 
London Bible Warehouse, 53 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A STUDY OF MODERN ANGLICANISM. 


By the Rev. GORDON MILBURN, M.A. 
Lecturer in Moral Philosophy, Bishop's College, Calcutta. 
Part I.—NOTES ON CHURCH PARTIES. (High Church—Low Church 
—Broad Church.) 

Part IIl.—THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM. (The Church—The Catholic 
Church—A National Church—A Comprehensive Church—Reunion.) 

“This is a clever and suggestive book.” —Guardian. “Tt is a first step in a 

direction in which good ought to be possible.” — Notts Guardian. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lrv., London. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


THE STATE PORTRAIT. 


Painted by LUKE FILDES, R.A. 


MESSRS. THOS. AGNEW & SONS have the honour to announce that they 
have arranged to publish an 


IMPORTANT MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING, 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT, 
of this Official Portrait of His Majesty, now being exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
rtist’s Proofs, limited in number, will be published at £10 ros. each. 

A photograph showing full size of engraving may be seen, and Subscribers’ names 
received by the publishers, Messrs. THOS. AGNEW & SONS, 398 Old Bond 
Street, and leading Printsellers. 

The names of many distinguished personages have already been received as 
—* and, the proofs being limited in number, early application is very 

esirable, 


3s. 6d. 


Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


peeeeeres : Its Causes and Cure. By JOHN 


H. Crarke, M.D. “A useful little book.”"— Homeopathic Recorder. 
London: James Eprs & Co. (Ltd.), 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


1S., post free. 


| 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Established 1837. 


Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


The Directors’ Report for the year ending 31st December, 1901, was one of more than usual interest, 
embracing not only a record of the year’s transactions, but also a Statement of the 


RESULTS of the EIGHTH SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION, with DIVISION of SURPLUS. 
New Assurances completed, £1,149,000. New Premiums, £64,800. 
ToraL Premiums, £706,500. ToraL Income, £1,157,100. 

Cains, including Bonus Appitions,* £614,600. 


* More than 65 per cent. of the Claims by Death were in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus, and, 


notwithstanding that the premiums did not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates of other offices, their Bonus 
Additions averaged considerably over 50 per cent. of the original Assurances. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS amounted to £12,024,200. 
INCREASE OF FuNnps in the year was £325,700. 


EXTRACTS FROM SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION REPORT. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS. 


In view of the SEPTENNIAL INVESTIGATION and Division of SurPLUS a minute examination of the Invest- 
ments and Securities held by the Institution has been made. The examination was entrusted to a Committee of 
the Directors appointed for the purpose, and has now been completed in a thorough and exhaustive manner. 
The Committee reported that all the Loans are well secured, and that the Investments, taken as a whole, are 
worth more than the amount at which they stand in the books. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the Committee’s Investigation into the position of the Funds—amount- 
ing to the large sum of £12,150,000—has proved so eminently satisfactory, including as it does a period of 
exceptional depression in the value of high-class securities. 


VALUATION OF LIABILITIES. 

The Directors have had no hesitation in adopting for the present valuation the new Table derived from the 
recent Investigation into the Mortality Experience of British Life Offices, in place of the ‘‘ Actuaries’ Experience 
Hu” Table formerly in use. Only the net premiums have been taken credit for in the Valuation, the whole 
“loading,” or difference between the net premiums and the premiums actually payable, being reserved for 
expenses and contingencies. Additional reserves have been made for loading in respect of assurances effected by 
single payment and terminable premiums. 

RATE OF INTEREST.—At all Valuations prior to the last the rate of interest assumed was 4 per cent. 
Seven years ago the rate was reduced to 3} per cent., it being then the view of the Directors that such a change 
was advisable in the interests of the members generally. Since that time the tendency has undoubtedly continued 
to be towards a reduction in the earning power of money on first-class securities; and, while bearing in mind 
that the principles of this Institution do not require that its reserves shall be such as to provide future bonuses in 
return for high premiums, the Directors, on the recommendation of the Manager, and after full consideration, have 
come to the conclusion that it would be prudent to take a further step in reducing the rate of interest to be assumed 
in the calculation for determining the amount of Surplus. They therefore instructed that the rate of 3 per cent. 
be assumed in the case of all the Policies, with the exception of the oldest class, viz. the participating Policies 
which have been in existence long enough to receive a vested addition at the present division, which shall continue 
to be valued at 3} per cent. It will thus be seen that, even if no further general reduction in the rate of interest 
were to be made, valuations would automatically, by the gradual falling out of the older Policies, come to be on a 
3 per cent. basis throughout. 

RESULT OF THE INVESTIGATION.—The Funds on hand, after providing for all existing claims, 


amount to £12,024,211: and the calculated liability of all prospective claims under the Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts amounts to the sum of #10,517,171. 


There is thus shown to be A SURPLUS OF £1,581,340, 


which, under deduction of £74,300 already paid as Intermediate Bonuses, and of £354,970 retained as a Guarantee, 
now falls to be divided among 17,102 Policies entitled to participate. 


Copies of Report, with full information, may be had on application. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


GLASGOW, 29 St. Vincent Place. BRISTOL, 31 Clare Street. MANCHESTER, 10 Albert Square. 
ABERDEEN, 166 Union Street. CARDIFF, 19 High Street. NEWCASTLE, 1 Queen Street. 
DUNDEE, 49 Meadowside, LEEDS, 35 Park Row. NOTTINGHAM, 32 King Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 95 Colmore Row. LIVERPOOL, 25 Castle Street. BELFAST, 1 Donegall Square, W. 
DUBLIN 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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res 600000 600 
Golden Flaked 8980 


OO0000 


Cavendish 


Manufactured at the 


International Bonded Tobacco Works, Liverpool. 2 5 


ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK, 
a% 


Telegraphic 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
10 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 
a 4 on Deposits, repayable on demand, 
STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
N VEN FT, M 
FRANCIS RA SCROFT, Manager. 
Lonpon.” 
ORIENT-PAGIFIG LINE 
TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. 


Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For P. cogly te the frm ot 5 Fencharch Avenue, or to 
Office, x 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


P. & O. 


SERVICES. 


MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY,’ KURRACHEF. 
CA CEYLON, STR atts, CHINA, JAPAN, TRAL 
TASMANIA, « and NEW ZEALA 1A, 


P. & O. London Landen. 
or 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur 
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COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL | 
_ the home. 


Pp. & oO. FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, | 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 
Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 
in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature Everyday is— 
THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 
FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 
EVENTS. 


Tue Daity Cunomctz, ‘while doveting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 


_ intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
| of a first-class General and Family Newspaper, which 


has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 


All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 

OFFICES : 
DAILY CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE MACHINERY TRUST. 
Increase of Capital Unanimously Approved. 
A® extraordinary general meeting of the Machinery 


Trust, Limited, was held on Tuesday at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., for the 
purpose of considering the following resolution : ‘‘ That the capital of the Company 
be increased to £1,000,000 by the creation of 500,000 new shares of the nominal 
value of £1 each, to be called preference shares, and to confer on the holders 
thereof the right toa fixed cumulative preferential dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum on the amount for the time being paid up on such shares, together 
with the right in a winding-up to repay t of capital in priority to the ordinary 
shares, but they shall not confer a right to any further participation in profits or 
assets.” Mr. Joseph Lawrence, M.P. (Chairman of the Company), presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman said that when the Company was started some nine years ago its 
object was to endeavour to obtain a monopoly ja the sale of printing trade 
machinery, and the Company now catalogues a couple of hundred kinds of 
machines, and has sold since January some 75 to 80 different varieties. The 
financial result of their business during all these years had been that in the first two 
years, 1893 and 1894, they paid 10 per cent. and 17} per cent. dividends respectively. 
For the next succeeding six years they paid dividends of 20 per cent. per annum onan 
increasing share capital also, and for the last year they paid 15 per cent., but carried 
over a larger balance to the current year. In the time mentioned—a span of eight 
years—they had paid away £348,000 in dividends and £40,0co in debenture interest, 
so that they had returned close upon £400,000. The ordinary share capital is 
£500,000, debentures are £250,000, and reserve fund £369,coo. Their assets to-day 
were valued at £1,673,000, or 34s. 6d. for every sovereign which had been put into 
the concern. Why did they want more capital? Simply because they bought 
machinery and paid for it, and let it out on deferred payments for various periods 
of time—in England two or three years; with some of their new customers on the 
Continent, in the first stages of their business, they gave five years, and with 
specially good securities they had given seven years for payments—of course, 
charging liberal interest. 

The Chairman continued : ‘‘ Now, I would like to tell you that the circular 
convening the meeting gives you information as to one direction in which we shall 
apply our capital—viz., to the autoplate. I ought to tell you what the autoplate is. 
It is an invention we have had our eyes on for some years. I went over to 
America nearly three years ago to see it in use in the office of the Vew York 
Herald, and we were very conservative about it. We did not jump at it all at 
once. We kept our eyes on it, and when we saw the thing was an absolute 
success, we closed with the business, and secured it, as I hope, for all time. 
In a newspaper office the autoplate enables four men to do what 20 men 
do without it. That deals with the item of wages; but with regard to time, 
it produces four plates for a rotary press, as against one plate by the present 
process, and in the case of a large newspaper office using eight or ten rotary 
machines, it saves at least one rotary press in every five. When I tell you that a 
large rotary machine may cost £4,500, you will see that the autoplate will practi- 
cally pay for itself under that heading alone in one year. Now, every English 
newspaper proprietor who has gone over to America at our request to see the auto- 
plate at work in New York has become instantly convinced of its worth, and has 
cabled back an order. I could give you the names of large newspapers—very 
P ful pap in this y that have given us an order, in some cases for 
two machines, and in other cases for one machine, and as you see by the 
circular that the price is £5,000, it shows that there must be some 
considerable merit in such a machine as to induce a newspaper proprietor to give 
right off an order for two machines, which means £10,000. So great is the demand 
growing for this machine in America that the makers cannot get them delivered 
fast enough, and they said that if it were not for the high Customs duty of 40 per 
cent. they would give us a big order on this side ; they are even now disposed, not- 
withstanding the duty, to give us an order on this account. With regard to the 
general uormal busi of the Company, we started by becoming agents for the 
linotype machine, and it is pretty well known what commissions we get for that. 
It is an arrangement between the two Companies—one gets the commission 
and the other gets the financial advantage of this concern. Since those days 
we have developed somewhat, and we are to-day not dependent solely 
on one string; but we have something like 200 machines and separate 
articles that we deal in, and we have also several special processes. To show you 
that our catalogue does not represent a lot of dummy articles that we merely have 
the names of, we have since January 1 sold no less than between 70 and 80 classes 
of machinery. That disposes of the question that we are entirely dependent on one 
class of trade. We are gradually, as you see, acquiring a very firm monopoly of 
the machinery appliances connected with the printing trade. We set out with that 
intention nine years ago, and we are steadily pursuing it. But our friend the 
linotype—‘ the pig that pays the rent’—I am glad to tell you, continues not only 
to be a very fruitful and prosperous source of our business, but is beginning to 
renew its youth. The newspapers we supplied with machines some eight or nine 

ears ago are beginning to want new suits of dress clothes. I have got a telegram 
rom Edinburgh, from our agent there, in which he says: ‘ Have this mornin 
received a written order from the Scotsman for 15 triplex and 15 duplex—3o in all. 
That is what you calla renewal order. We have got, as you know, some thousands 
of machines out constantly in use, and we are still keeping up the normal orders 
that we have been getting for the last three or four years. Now, this is a new de- 
velopment, and it is not the first n per office to which we have already given a 
new rig out of machines. We have also given a new equipment to the 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle, and several big papers are in treaty with us fora 
similar renewal of their t. That is a sufficient answer to people who know 
nothing at all about our business, and who say ‘The linotype is pretry well 
— out ; it has filled all the places in Great Britain, and it has nothing to 
pend upon but its foreign trade.’ That is an absolute delusion. Our orders 
week by week are steadily going on, in season and out of season, from little and big 
newspapers ; and these kind of orders are in addition to the normal trade of the 
Company. _ We take very little risks, and if we place a machine out on the deferred 
ones principle, we have a lien on that machine until the machine is finally paid 
or, and in the meantime we get a liberal return in the shape of improved com- 
mission for our labour. We have always been, since we began, in advance of our 
supply of usable capital. We have constantly been chasing after lost opportunities, 
as trade been offered to us time after time. We odeie have often got orders 
for large supplies of machinery where people wanted extended terms, and where 
phy wanted facilities which we could not give them. If we had the means to do 
it, there is no question about it that we could bring you very liberal returns in the 
shape of dividends, and we should be able to strengthen and consolidate very con- 
siderably the position of the Trust. So far as this issue of capital is concerned, you 
would like to know, probably, how we stand y with regard to our earnings. 
We are not able to get out the exact figures up to May 24; but I can broadly state 
the profits, so fir as our accountant, Mr. Booty, has been able to get them 
out, show, for the period from January 1 to March 31, as compared with the corre- 

Dg Period last year, about 20 cent. increase.” He concluded by movi 

¢ resolution, which was second 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


by Mr. Haines, and, after discussion, carri 


CELDENHUIS ESTATE AND COLD MINING CO. 


ELANDSFONTEIN (No. 1) LIMITED. 


REPORT FOR THE QUARTER ENDING 3ist MARCH, 1902. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


KING EXPENSES. 
— Cost. _ Cost per ton. 
4, s. 4. 

To Mining oe 
Hauling and Pumping .. oe oe oo 2,919 4 
Sorting, Tramming and Crushing... oe +. 1,066 18 
Development ee ee oe 97 2 
Millin eo ee 
Cyaniding Concentrates. . ee ae oo 


a 


Aw OO ON COW 


Tailings oe oe oe ee os 2,564 4 4°559 
Mill Water Supply ee os ee 514 6 
Maintenance ee oe es 3,925 13 7°722 


ia 


Bes oe ee ee ee 1,468 9 3 
Slimes Treatment.. ee oe oe 17 


24,203 15 9 22 5°567 
es 13,405. 8 10 12 5°302 


37,609 4 7 10°869 


Profit for the Quarter .. o ee ee 


EVENUE, 
. Value. Value per ton. 
By Gold from Mill : s. d. 
5,590°10 ozs. (fine), estimated value “ o- 23,478 9 7 2t 9489 
Gold from Tailings— . 
2,707°18 ozs. (fine), estimated value ee +. 11,370 3 6 ro 6°634 


.Gold from Concentrates— 


252 ozs. (fine), estimated value oe eo -- 1,058 8 oO o 11°788 
Gold from Slimes— 
401°93 ozs. (fine), estimated value .. 1,688 2 0 6°8or 
By-Products—Balance after sale of by-products 
tween dited p ly an t ; 
now realised .. oe oe oe ee oo 2 6 © 
37;609 4 7 34 10°869 


The Cost and Value per Ton are worked out on the basis of the Tonnage Milled. 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE, INCLUDING CAPITAL 


EXPENDITURE. 

To Working Expenses(asabove) .. 24,203 15 

New Assay Office .. oe ee 175 10 4 
Live Stock .. oe ee ee eo oe ee oo oe 299 5 I 
Railway Rolling Stock .. ee oe os oe ee oe 1 3 6 
No. 3 Water Shaft oe oe ee ee ee oe ee 220 0 @ 
Cyanide Works .. ee ee eo oe 9 16 6 
25,237 12 8 


Balance oe ee oe ee ee ee oe eo 12,372 12 1% 


£37,609 4 7 


«+ 37,609 4 7 
4 7 


By Gold from Mill, Tailings, Concentrates, Slimes, &c. oo 


25 feet. 


MINE DEVELOPMENT.—Drives_.. os 
5,890 tons. 


The Ore developed by the above footage was < «6 
SORTING.—Ore raised from Mine oe oe 
Waste sorted out (equal to 20°78 per cent.) 


Sorted Ore sent to Mill .. on ée rm 
Ore in Bins at Battery 1st January .. oo eo as — Ya 


oe 


23,020 4, 
Ore Crushed for the Quarter .. oo 
Balance in Bins rst April os ee 1,471 tons, 


MILL.—January—so Stamps ran 22 days, 12 hours, crushing 5,175 tons, 
equal to 4'6o tons per Stamp per 24 hours. 
February—6o Stamps ran a7 days, 18 am crushing 7,659 tons, 
equal to 4°60 tons per Stamp per 24 hours. mf 
Dente —#o Stamps ran 30 days, 12 hours, crushing 8,715 tons, 
equal to 4°76 tons per Stamp per 24 


Yield in fine goid.. 


21,549 tons crushed. 


Yield per ton (fine gold) ee eo rm oe ee 5°188 dwts. 
Tailings. Concentrates. 
CYANIDE WORKS.—Tonstreated 16,54: 560 
Yield in fine gold oe oe ++ 2,707°18 ozs. 252 O28. 
Yield in fine gold per ton oe an 3°291 dwts. g"000 dwts. 
Working cost per ton treated .. oo 38. 3°40. §s. 2°250d. 


No clean-up took place from this plant for the month of January. 


SLIMES PLANT.-~Tons treated ee ee oe 4,038 tons. 
Yield in fine gold oo oe eo ee 401°93 
Yield in fine gold perton .. oo ++ dwts. 
Working cost per ton treated.. oe eo ee 48. 4°664d. 


For technical reasons no clean-up was made from the Slimes Works for the 
months of January March. 


Fine Gold. Per ton crushed, 
Fine Gold. 
TOTAL YIELD.—Mill .. oe «+ ozs. dwts. 
Cyanide (Tailimgs).- oe 2,707°18 4, 2°513 
»  (Corcentrates) .. os 4, 934 
Slimes ee oe oe oo oe °373 
8,951°21 ozs. 8,308 dwts, 


In addition to the above, By-Products were sold containing 390°85 ozs. (fine) gold, 
and 210 ozs. (fine) gold were obtained from cleaning up the boxes of the Slimes 
Plant, prior to restarting operations. The value of this gold, with the exception of 
414 15. 6d., was taken credit for in previous accounts. 

GENERAL.—Your Board have decided to issue Quarterly Reports in future in 
place of Monthly, as prior to the outbreak of hostilities, and the Report now sub- 
mitted covers the period from the gth January last (the date when operations were 
recommenced) to the 31st March. A comparison cannot be formed for this period, 
as no clean-up took place from the treatment of Tailings for the month of January, 
nor from the treatment of Slimes for January and March, besides which many 
overcome starting up, and aconsiderable quantity of 

was absorbed in the setting e 
P. C. HAW, Secretary, 


Johannesburg, 15th April, 19023 
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TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT ADVENTURER: 
AN ILLUSTRATED LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 


Cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. net. 


P.M.G.—*‘A brilliant novel.” 
THE INCONSEQUENCES OF SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


Pall Mail Gazette says :—“ It is always a pleasure to be able to give a good 
book a good welcome...... Her novel is one of the smartest and mest amusing pieces 
of work that have appeared for some considerable time ; her heroine the most 
bore btful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Do ly adadi No more promising 
ork has come from a woman writer since the tales of John Oliver Hobbes.” 


By the Author of “* Land of the Blue Gown.” 


OUT IN CHINA. 
By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


Crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE SHEARS OF FATE. . 
By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


Crown &vo. price 6s. 
Public Opinion.— \t is original, interesting, and skilfully camied through to 


the end.” 

Nottingham Daily Guardian. —“ A powerful and sympathetically written 
seary......We } have nothing but praise for the manner in which the original theme 
is worked ou 


The People.—" The work is decidedly clever." _ 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. 


Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 
T. P. O'Connor in 47.4.P.— He is an entirely new temperament in literature. 
His imaginatic n is of the finest order, whilst his style is intensely individual—short 
sentences, close-packed with meaning in strong, simple Saxon words.” 
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